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PROVERBS IN RHYME. 
By ALICE CARY. 
Tims makes us eagle-eyed: 
Our fantasies befriend us in our youth, 
And build the shadowy tents wherein we nide 
Out of the glare of truth. 


“Make no haste to despise 
The proud of spirit: ofttimes pride but is 
An armor Tasgsekneesae to shield from insolent eyes 
Our ‘weaknesses. - . * 


a) 


rieeen | od all whan ‘hours 


BEET bat sioton’ 
Whose end is to be fair 


Think not that he is cold 
Who runneth not your proffered hand to touch: 
On feeling's heights ‘tis wise the step to hold 
From trembling overmuch ; 


And though its household sweets 

Affection may through daily channels give, 
The heart is chary, and ecstatic beats 

Once only while we live. 
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+ (GP Our next Number will contain a rich 
variety of patterns and illustrations of Ball and 
Evening Dresses, Opera Cloaks, Chemises Russes, 
Berthas, Coiffures, etc., etc. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Bissing. 


Y DEAR GREGORY,—In this pleasant 

journey of ours there is no pleasanter 
resting-place than the Christmas Station. As 
we come to it, whether we whirl up as eager 
passengers by the lightning express, which most 
of us do, or drive quietly to the door in our 
leisurely private carriage, or plod steadily up 
to it as toiling pedestrians, its welcome is al- 
waysthe same, It is hung with evergreen and 
wreathed with holly. There are cheerful lights 
at the windows, ‘There is a fine odor of cook- 
ing, a scent of marjoram and thyme and sum- 
mer savory, so that our mouths fairly water. 
There is a sense of abundance and comfort, 
of hearty greetings, of good eating and drink- 
ing. ‘The pictures of the Christmas Station 
are of markets and pyramids, of poultry and 
piles of game, and sirloins and saddles and 
haunches; of dinner-tables and huge bottles of 
wine and enormous blazing plum-puddings. 

Too gress, you say? ‘loo much animal fat 
“nd pandering to the belly? But still more 
«ctual than the turkey and mince-pie is father 
Santa Claus, twin saint in universal love with 
Valentine, And think of the untold happiness 
of children counting the days from Thanksgiv- 
ing to the Christmas Station! Those early pat- 
terings of naked feet; those hushed whispers 
of wonder and delight; that amazement and 
joy in the glimmering dawn! No after-pleas- 
ures are purer, unless, dear Gregory, it be, as I 
sometimes imagine, the delight of the parent in 
seeing that pleasure. ‘Too gross a feast, you 
say? But see, the churches about the Station 
are all open this merry morning, and the asso- 
ciation, if never again during the year, is whol- 
ly cheerful. ‘There is no ‘‘Soonday” gloom. 
The feeling and the service blend what we call 
the secular and the réligious. The children 
may go to church, and then go home to play. 
We needn't put on our Sabbath faces. Even 
the organ and the choir to-day remind us that 
the devil is not to have all the good tunes, as 
tuneful Charles Wesley said. Why don’t the 
rubrics require that every minister shall give 
out for singing that stately hymn of Heber’s, 
** Brightest and best of the sons of the morn- 
ing ?” 

Too gross, the Christmas Station, do you 
say? But look! Through those lighted win- 
dows of welcome there are faces looking out 
upon us which we remember only, and shall 
not find within—the bright and beloved com- 
pany more real than the smoking feast, the gra- 
cious figures that we do not see but perceive, 
And hark! over all the good cheer and the 
substantial delight there seems to be a soft 
ringing of bells, faint and far as the blowing 
horns of elf-land, their music dropping into 
words, ** Peace on earth: good-will to men!” 
And over the door and over every room in the 
Station—yes, and over the whole world, as we 
come up to that Station, is hung the mistletoe, 
ever-green symbol of that celestial good-will 
under which every where and to every body the 
kiss of that peace shall be given! 

At least, dear Gregory, that was the sermon 
which the little domestic chaplain preached at 
the Station this year in my hearing. The mis- 
tletoe, he said, was a parasitic plant supersti- 
tiously reverenced by the British Druids. We 
can imagine why, for it would grow from no 
seed planted by men. Birds were believed to 
sow it, and it was nourished upon heavenly air 
and light, and the purified juices of earth suck- 
ed through the tree. With golden axe, old 
Drayton said, the Druids cut it down, Yet 
when the goodly custom of kissing under it 


‘donna in the choir; 
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came in, the little chaplain did not say. But 
the kiss, he insisted, had a spiritual signifi- 
cance. I am afraid, dear Gregory, that cer- 
tain young,people whom I know would have 
opened their-eyes and:-smiled if they had heard 
si extraordinary doctrine. And, indeed, it 
ing to: hear the little chaplain 
os that the. subject of his Christmas sermon 
was Kissing under r the Mistletoe. Ihave 4 
seen 50 attentive a congregation. Den 
that he had announced his snbject 
o to wish to sleep. the prima dae i in 
the choir, who usually chatters when‘she is not 
taking her part in the service, pushed aside the 
curtains to hear a sermon upon kissing. 
of those your people of whom L spoke had an 
air of inquiry in their attention, as:who should 
say, ‘‘ I wonder what the little fellow can teach 
me about that!” Perhaps there was no prima 
perhaps there were no 
young people. But, there might have been, 
you know; and when we think of a church and 
@ sermon, I, for one, always think of the music 
and the young people. 

The mistletoe, said our preacher, is the sym- 
bol of Christmas. Christmas is the great fes- 
tival of the religion of love to God and man. 
To kiss under the mistletoe, therefore, is to 
show loveto men. Now love to menis, in oth- 
er words, charity; and he only keeps Christ- 
mas truly whose heart is full of charity to all 
men. ‘The charitable man is he who kisses un- 
der the mistletoe. This was very simple and 
intelligible doctrine, and, I hope, orthodox. 
My dear Gregory, if the Apostle Paul, or any 
other apostle, ever preached better Christianity 
or truer religion than the thirteenth chapter of 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, I have not 
chanced to know it. It is a very short chap- 
ter, but itis marvelously comprehensive. It 
contains the essence’ of Christianity, as one 
priceless drop of the attar contains the distilled 
sweetness of acres of roses. And when the lit- 
tle chaplain had made his remarks about the 
mistletoe and its significance, he read that chap- 
ter with noble emphasis; then he said, ** That’s 
my sermon for to-day. Congregation and choir 
will sing ‘ Brightest and best of the sons of the 
morning!’” and he sat down;.and the dear 
little folks all said—that is, wouldn't t they have 
said?—that it was the best sermon they had 
ever heard. 

I walked about the streets a little afterward, 
to see Christmas and to think of what. I had 
heard. The day before I had read in a news- 
paper that Dickens had almost re-created 
Christmas, and had made it identical with 
cheer. And you remember that Thackeray, in 
his great, hearty words, said of his rival—for, 
oh my dear Gregory, even in the groves and the 
garden, and upon Parnassps and beside. Heli- 
con, there are still rivals, and no earthly air is 
quite heavenly enough to extinguish jealousy 
altogether—Thackeray, I say, said of Dickens : 
‘Was there ever a better charity sermon preach- 
ed than Dickens’s Christmas Carol? I believe 
it occasioned immense hospitality throughout 





England; was the means of lighting up hun- | . 


dreds of kind fires at Christmas-time ; caused 
a wonderful outpouring of Christmas good feel- 
ing—of Christmas punch-brewing; an awful 
slaughter of Christmas turkeys, and roasting 
and basting of Christmas beef.” 

Yes, and to have done this is to have done 
an incalculable service. ,But this is an out- 
ward, visible charity. -I do not depreciate it. 
I should have been very glad, as I walked and 
mused, to meet you, Master Gregory, laboring 
along under a mighty load of turkeys, with your 
pockets full of sugar-plums and wooden horses 
for the poor people not a hundred miles from 
your comfortable quarters. No, I shall not de- 
preciate the affection which prompted old Mr. 
Isaac, of York--whose teeth, of course, you do 
not suppose to be his own—to send that lace 
handkerchief, of an incredible workmanship and 
of fabulous price, to his daughter Rebecca, with 
a merry Christmas. And if old Scrooge and 
Ralph Nickleby, each with a balance of three 
millions at the bank, sent checks right and left 
to clerks and seamstresses,which fell upon them 
with the glad surprise of the light that: shone 
upon the shepherds—I say that it was well done, 
and I am grateful to them for a pleasanter 
Christmas because of knowing that they have 
done well. Old Scrooge and Mr. Nickleby have 
kissed under the mistletoe —-not kissed each 
other, Gregory, but the seamstresses and the 
young clerks, as you understand. They have 
been truly charitable. 

But there is a body and a soul of charity. I 
have seen two men shake hands politely, and 
chat pleasantly together, with all the outward 
signs of amity, when inwardly they were raven- 
ing wolves, plotting against each other's pros- 
perity and peace. I have seen two women pro- 
fuse in mutual compliment, and with their faces 
never relaxing from a smile; overflowing with 
the most friendly professions, vying in elaborate 
courtesy ; and these women were tigers. -Un- 
der every velvet word there was a cruel claw; 
and when they parted each sprang upon the 
other’s reputation ‘and devoured it. So, also, I 
have seen men sitting high up in the broad aisle 
of Saint Rainbow’s, behaving with a propriety 
that would edify old John Knox or the Pope’s 
master of ecclesiastical ceremonies, dropping | 
rolls of greenbacks into the contribution-box, | 


Some... 


and oh! such scrimping at home! such frown- 
ing upon luckless beggars down town! such a 
universal reputation of the utmost meanness in 
every business transaction ! 

All this is the body, the form, the mask of 
charity. This giving alms in various ways, or 
this appearance of cordiality—are these the 
kissing under the mistletoe? When the dec- 
orous pew-holder has dropped fifty dollars into 
, the box, has-he:given the’ kiss of peace without 
Sie there a. trne gene n as (i ye 

regory, t postle? ‘An 
Sevan I Deel one goods to feed the poor, 
| and ithough-I give ny body to be burned, and 
-have mot charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 
| Good heavens, my dear young friend, a man 
then_may found-a college, or even a theolog- 
ical seminary; he may build a hospital or en- 
dow. a library; he may give every poor family 
in town a Christmas turkey stuffed with United 
States gold-bearing bonds—and yet not have 
charity. Poor fellow! he may do all that, and 
yet not have kissed under the mistletoe. While 
the wretched Lazarus, who can’t buy a turkey 
but who refuses to be insulted, and who bélieves 
other people to be as honest as he is, may be 
the very man Paul had in his mind, and his 
whole life may be a kissing under the mistle- 
toe! 

It isn’t necessary to be rich, therefore, to be 
charitable. I wish I could learn that lesson, 
Gregory, and teach it to you. Let me tell you 
asecret. As I was going to eat my Christ- 
mas turkey with my dear Mrs. Margery Honey- 
suckle, I met a friend with whom I had an old 
difference, in which each thought the other 
wholly wrong. I am sure that I have been 
unjust to him—so hard is it to concede the 
equal sincerity of others. But what it was, I 
know not, some common impulse drove us to- 
gether in the street. I put out my hand, he 
shook it heartily. ‘‘ Lorenzo,” I said, ‘I be- 
lieve you are just as honest as I am, and I 
am ashamed of thinking otherwise.” ‘‘Bach- 
elor,” said he, ‘‘ you take the words out of my 
mouth and out of my heart. We will agree 
todiffer.” ‘‘Merry Christmas!” saidI. ‘ Hap- 
py New Year!” said he. And we both meant 
it. (We had kissed under the mistletoe. 

“At Mrs. Margery’s that evening, after that 
wonderful dinner had been eaten, all the chil- 
dren came in, and their eating was still more 
wonderful. Then we went into the parlor, and 
we sang and played and romped, all on the floor 
and over the furniture. We had, of course, 
Blindman’s Buff and Hunt the Slipper. We 
had Twirl the Platter and Stage Coach. We 
had Fighting Cocks and Feeding the Chickens. 
We had waltzes and Virginia reels, and, for 
that night only and by. particular request, I 
performed a sailor’s hornpipe. At last it all 
ended from sheer exhaustion. ‘The young peo- 
ple went off tired to death with happiness. 
But there was no child’s heart happier than 
mine. For I had learned what it is to kiss un- 
der the mistletoe. 

‘ Try it, dear Gregory, try it! 
An OLp BacHELor. 





BLOT-TING PAPERS. 
No. VIl.—HYPOTHETICAL TORTURES. 


F I could be sure that only men would read 
these short and simple annals of the poor, 
and if there were any way by which men could 
be forced to read them, I would go on indefin- 
itely. Women breathe in their daily life airs 
all too redolent of the kitchen-range ; and one 
would not willingly run the risk of laying the 
fatal straw on the camel’s burden by filling 
their literature with the fumes of roast and 
stew. But if men—the men who are so un- 
wearied in pressing upon women the claims of 
cookery, who never tire of telling us that the 
way to a man’s heart winds around his palate 
—an elevated and doubtless sufficiently accu- 
rate view of masculine affection—at least if 
men do not quarrel with it women need not— 
could these men be doomed by some inevita- 
ble sentence to sit on a bench all day and read, 
or, still better, hear read to them by their wives 
and daughters, whatever I should write on the 
subject, I should feel that I had something still 
to live for. And oh! with what ease could I, 
and with what alacrity would I, draw out this 
linked sweetness to twice and thrice and four 
times its present length, and with what match- 
less ecstasy should I witness the writhings of 
fatigue which it would cause! No inquisitor 
gloating over the tortures of his heretical vic- 
tim, no: Nrro fiddling and feeding the fires of 
Rome, no spider watching with fierce, still in- 
tensity his whirling lines dependent that be- 
speak an entangled fly, should rise to a higher 
rapture of joy than would swell this exultant 
heart to twice its normal size at being made 
the instrument in the hands of Providence of 
dealing out exact poetic justice to a generation 
of culprits! How should each successive ex- 
periment be portrayed with a more than pre- 
Raphaelitic fidelity! Nulla dies sine linea? 
Nulla hour, nulla moment while passion stirred 





this mortal frame! No device, no attempt, no 
failure, even, without its page, not to say its 
chapter. The cream toast that began so brave- 
ly and ended so scaly and weakly should have 
its diagnosis and its prognosis—whatever they 


. 





may be—with an erithusiasm of detail. 
cold sauce that was kneaded and kneaded, and 
that swelled and swelled till the mouse threat- 
ened to. become an elephant, should: have its 
impartial history, ‘with all the causes that led 
to it, and all the results.that sprang from it, 
and all the things that might have ‘happened 
if the things that did happen had tiappened the 
other way, according to the style of the most 
approved historians. Nor should patience fail 
me to speak of that momentous day when, smit- 


ten with ambition and high resolve, I bolted the . 


doors, lowered the window-shades, and boiled 
soft custard into a residuum to which the most 
confirmed Swedenborgian would be forced to 
hope there was nothing corresponding in the 
spirit world, and then incautionsly poured: it 
into the best glass pitcher, which immediately 
threatened to betray its secret by cracking with 
appalling detonations, and which was hastily 
bound roundabout with a strong cord hidden 
under the decoration of red, white, and blue 
ribbon, to keep the molten metal from oozing 
out, and how I wished afterward that it had 
oozed out, for there was too much to be hid- 
den, and it was too bad to be eaten. What 
agonies I suffered in convoying that custard 
from pillar to post to keep it out of harm's and 
Hassan’s way! And no sooner was it snug- 
gled up on the top shelf of the most unfre- 
quented closet in Dan than you were sure to 
hear a pair of boots squeaking around in that 
vicinity ; and then some pretext had to be in- 
vented to call them off, and give me a chance 
to transfer the prodigy to an equally undream- 
ed-of cupboard in Beersheba. If the Cardiff 
giant gave its depositors half the trouble that 
my custard gave me, it must have been but a 
sorry joke for them—for it is heart-rending to 
throw sugar and eggs, like physic, to the dogs; 
and for the first few days I had a lively hope 
that it might settle down into a marketable 
commodity. 

Still fixing with my glittering eye my wretch- 
ed victims, I would tell them the Tale of the 
Boiled Dish—as country people love to call that 
dinner of herbs and stalled ox, old and salt, pro- 
lific of perfumes lingering and pervasive like 
musk, horresco referens, but dear to the bucol- 
ic heart. How tough was the skin of the pars- 
neps, and how one had to dig to get it off! 
And what a dreadful noise the cabbages made 
when one touched them! 

“And how many turnips would you have?” 
I queried, innocently, basket in hand, going 
down into I’Inferno to get them. 

“What is a turnip ?’*askedthe scullion, with 
an Indian war-club, as it were. 

* To which, undaunted and free, I made an- 
swer: ‘*A turnip is a fusiform, napiform root, 
brassica rapa, depressed globose, contracted into 
a slender radicle, radical leaves lyrate, cauline 
ones incised, upper entire, amplexicaul.” 

‘There is no necessity for flinging all your 
early botany at me,” he said, somewhat abash- 
ed, fleeing when resisted, after the manner of 
his kind. ‘TI want to know how big is a tur- 
nip.” 

‘* How long is a rope? What are the solid 
contents of a strip of pork ?” 

This was a fair hit. He had made himself 
merry not long before because I left orders 
with the butcher for a strip of pork, which he 
considered equivalent to ordering a piece of 
meat, or any other abstraction. He was a 
good deal taken aback at being told authori- 
tatively what I had indeed learned only half 
an hour previous, and what, no doubt, the ed- 
itors of this paper, and the proprietors of the 
publishing house that issues it, are living to 
this day in heathen ignorance of—that a strip 
of pork is a technical phrase. I might—so in- 
tricate is the science of the kitchen—have gone 
through life myself in Cimmerian darkness but 
for the merest accident, turned to account by 
such an inquiring and reflective mind as educed 
the law of the universe from the fall of an apple. 

“You cut up pork into strips from four to 
five inches wide,” said my informant, with ill- 
concealed scorn; ‘‘and that is ‘a strip of pork’ 
the world over.” 

“Oh! the animal is served up in strips, 
then,” trying to look intelligent, for it is as 
much as your life is worth not to know every 
thing in presence of that most unrelenting of 
tyrants, ‘‘a good housekeeper.” 

“No; only the middlings,” 

Worse and worse. 

‘<The middlings ?” faintly, in hopes that some 
hint may, unsought, be won that will throw a 
light on the middlings. But none comes, 

“¢ And what, pray, are the middlings ?” 

**Whysthat is the middlings. The strips 
are the middlings. You ask for the middlings, 
‘and the butcher will say, ‘How much do you 
want?’ And you say you will take a strip.” 

“That is, the strips are the species, and the 
middlings the genus ?” 

‘¢ Fiddlesticks!” says your good housekeep- 
er, who has more wisdom in her own conceit, 
and more contempt for all other accomplish- 
ments without her own, than any other person 
under heaven. I have a particular individual 
in mind who will read this, and who will know 
that I mean revenge and—her! But there is 
not a good housekeeper in America who can 
not put the coat on and find it a perfect fit. 

Full well you laugh with counterfeited glee, 
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and return to your cochon, determined to ex- 
haust this department of science, now you are 
on it, so that you can henceforth hold up your 
head in good society. 

“But it seems that all pork is not strips and 
whiddlings.” , 

‘¢Of course not. There are the shoulders, 
and the leg, and the lard, and the leaves.” 

One and two you know by the light of unas- 
sisted reason. Number three you see through 
a glass darkly. But you go scrambling around 
in your mind to find what in the world eaves 
can mean as pertaining to swine. 

And you have to ask, after all. 

“Leaves? Why, leaves comes out of the 
inside of the spare-rib. There’s nobody that 
knows any thing but knows what the spare-rib 
in;;? 

Of course you would be likely to inquire aft- 
er this mild hint, 

“But that is not telling what leaves are.” 

¢¢ Leaves is what you try up for the lard.” 

*‘ And the middlings is all besides these—all 
the Internal Improvements ?” 

“Yes, What you want to salt is middlings.” 

There it is again, you see. Nothing is said 
about salt till the last moment, when you sup- 
posed your understanding of the subject com- 
plete, and then suddenly a Dead Sea is rolled 
in upon you. 

And as if this were not enough, ere yet the 
ink was dry upon these pages, I made a call 
upon a friend high in official and social posi- 
tion; and while we were deep in the discus- 
sion of fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge ab- 
solute, his wife, one of those inveterate house- 
keepers before stigmatized, an excellent woman 
in every other respect, but conceited and dom- 
ineering to the last degree in point of house- 
keeping, cut in with— 

“There! David has come. Now stop your 
harangue, and go down with him and salt the 
pork.” 

Meekly he bowed his head, as only a man 
ean who has been thoroughly subdued by a 
long course of domestic discipline, and mur- 
mured, helplessly : 

‘Ts there any thing except the pork to be 
salted ?” 

Here I pricked up my ears, determined to 
distinguish myself by interposing some casual 
remark to show my lady that J was well “up” on 
the subject; but my budding ambition was in- 
stantaneously frost-bitten by her branching off 
into a disquisition on sausage-meat, which had 
not been dreamed of in my philosophy. Thus 
ever, when you fancy yourself to be nearing 
the summit of your aim, do hills on hills and 
Alps on Alps arise. And after sausage-meat 
come souse, and cheese-head, and pig’s feet, 
and haslit, and what not, till you feel yourself 
trampled under foot of a whole herd of swine. 
Now if these things are done in a green tree, 
what shall be done in a dry? If there is so 
much to be known about the most despised of 
all the animals that are admitted to a gentle- 
man’s table, who shall fathom the depths of 
science wherein fish, flesh, and fowl of good 
repute lie pickled? Yet unless you know all 
these things you are no housekeeper—you have 
“no faculty.”’ It is not simply to roast your 
meat, but to understand the moral nature, so 
to speak, of the beast whence it is taken—all 
the special fitnesses of its special parts for spe- 
cial uses—all its special needs in point of pres- 
ervation—all the adaptations of its times and 
seasons to the revolutions of the earth on its 
axis and the stars in their courses. ‘Thus the 
good housekeeper must, like Lord Bacon, take 
all knowledge to be her province. She sees, 
as did Cicero, that all the arts which pertain 
‘to humanity have, as it were, 2 common chain 
binding them to her kitchen-stove. Yet so un- 
equal are the ways of justice and the demands 
of our artificial society, that she who hesitates 
in a single one of these arts is lost; while Mr. 
Henry Warp BEEcuHER, by his own confes- 
sion, wipes the dishes with a newspaper when 
his wife is away, and Professor Biot, as these 

eyes have seen, tosses them on a sofa without 
washing at all, And no dog barks. 

I suppose the editors of the Bazar will be 
sadly shocked at the sudden intrusion of salted 
pig upon precincts hitherto sacred to silk and 
satin. They suppose life to be made up of 
fichus and flounces, and imagine that women 
the country over have nothing to do but stand 
around attitudinizing in gay gowns, like the 
girls in the Bazar’s pretty pictures. My dears, 
your flummery is charming, and I bewilder my- 
self over every bow and button you present, 
thinking each one more lovely than the last. 
But, believe me, without a solid basis of fleshly 
fact your Paradise of Dainty Devices would 
speedily be brought to confusion, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WINTER BONNETS. 


A MIDWINTER importation from the Mai- 
son Virot shows bonnets towering higher 
even than those sent over early in the season. 
Otherwise the shape is unchanged, remaining 
simply a high crown piece, rounding off at the 
temples, and bordered in front with a double 
row of standing box-pleats. A fine model in 
black velvet has the crown plainly covered, suc- 
Cessive rows of velvet fluting showing the satin 
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facing form the border, and two short ostrich ' 


plumes, exquisitely curled, are placed on the left, 
and add to the height. Loops and ends of nar- 
row gros grain ribbon fall over the chatelaine 
braids. Real blonde net, edged with finest Chan- 
tilly, is draped on the crown, and forms strings 
that are tied on the left, and the ends thrown 
over the shoulder. ‘The price is $55. 

Refined French taste permits but one color in 
a bonnet. ‘The Pompadour bonnets, blue with 
pink roses, so much worn a year ago with dressy 
toilettes, are no longet sought after, and suggest 
their origin in second-class shops. Better than 
this is a rose-colored-royale in Greek shape, cov- 
ered with shirred puffs, a marabout tnft of the 
same color, and a full-blown rose with buds over 
the forehead. Strings of bias velvet edged with 
a quilling of gros faille are fastened below the 
chin by a Renaissance bow. ‘The same design 
is carried out in pale blue velvet with a cluster 
of forget-me-nots and convolvuli, in green with 
a moss bandeau, in apricot culor with tea-roses. 
Black velvet bonnets prevail for the promenade. 
Colored bonnets are only worn to match suits, 
and are then made of the velvet or faille with 


- which the dress is trimmed. For dressy mourn- 


ing lustreless black faille is made with high-pleat- 
ed borders in front, held by a velvet piping laid 
along the centre. It is quite the fashion to ar- 
range the hair in a high Pompadour roll inside 
the bonnet—a becoming style to ladies with low 
broad foreheads. Frizzes are retained by those 
with high foreheads and long faces. The French 
fashion of bonnets for little girls is coming into 
vogue here for winter, as they cover the ears and 
are much warmer than round hats. Prettymod- 
els are soft-crowned velvet bonnets, either black 
or blue, with a face trimming of white lace 
frills and tiny rose-buds, or loops of narrow blue 
ribbon. 

Round hats also from Virot’s predict the style 
for next season. These have high sloping crowns 
with the brim turned down all around, shading 
the face in front and falling on the frizzed hair. 
‘The shape is graceful, and gives the wearer a 
less defiant air than that produced by the up- 
turned brims now worn. _ Black velvet is slightly 
shirred on the brim, and plain over the crown. 
A band of black ostrich tips surrounds the crown, 
and above this is a torsade of faille and velvet 
intwined. Still higher up a cluster of black 
cock’s plumes is fastened to droop at the back. 
Price $45. 

For traveling and for undress hats the boa 
veil of gauze wound around the neck and flow- 
ing behind is adopted for winter use. Black 
gauze veils are very stylish. 


BLACK MARTEN FUR. 


The black marten fur introduced last year is 
greatly in favor this season. It is sometimes 
called French sable, though of American growth, 
and is introduced to this market from Paris, not 
merely to give it French prestige, but because it 
is sent there to be prepared for use. A whole 
year is required for the process, which will not 
surprise the reader when informed that this is 
the skin of the common polecat, and that when 
well prepared the odor is entirely destroyed. 
The fur is long, soft, and fine, and very dark, the 
natural color of the animal. Elegant suits of 
cloth, silk, and velvet are trimmed with this fur, 
which costs from $4 to $6 a yard for two-inch 
bands. A set, consisting of muff and boa, costs 
$50. 

WORSTED GOODS. 

Worsted wristlets, fitting the wrist snugly, are 
much worn, now that fur cuffs have gone out of 
use. They are knitted in dark colors, striped 
around the arm, or in solid black for ladies in 
mourning. Price 50 cents. For gentlemen 
there are machine-knit wristlets of dark gray in 
pin-head checks; 75 cents. Finer cuffs of silk, 
woven double in gay Roman stripes, are $2. 
The English Cardigan jackets are light yet warm 
and comfortable garments for office wear, or to 
be worn under a pea-jacket when an over-coat 
would be too heavy. They are dark brown, 
black, blue, or scarlet wool woven in thick ribs 
and trimmed with fur borders. These cost $18 
or $20; plainer ones are $10. 
boys’ sizes are from $4 to $7. Instead of Son- 
tags, ladies wear under their cloaks, or in the 
house for warmth, a polka jacket of ribbed wool 
of English manufacture. This neat and tidy 
garment is shaped to fit the figure closely and 
come well over the hips; is made with sleeves 
or without ; and is especially in favor with slight, 
thin ladies whe are not afraid of looking too 
stout, and who require the additional warmth it 
furnishes. In imported goods the price is $12 
for ladies’ sizes, and $3 to $5 for children’s jack- 
ets. A pretty jacket for a girl of twelve years 
is of chinchilla wool, with collar of scarlet; $5. 
Another, very warm, for a school-girl, is tufted 
like black Astrakhan and bordered with cherry 
color. For the same purpose are the double 
zephyr jackets crocheted in Afghan stitch. 
There are short basques with square tabs below 
the waist, and turned over revers and collar, or 
else a vest of another color, usually gray with 
crimson or blue. Made to order to fit ladies of 
ordinary size they cost from $4 to $6. Break- 
fast capes are pelerines-reaching to the elbow, 
made of single zephyr overcast with floss. Very 
dressy capes of white with blue border, shaded 
orange with black, or scarlet and black, cost 
from $3 50 to $8. Light zephyr shawls knit 
in open patterns are made for house wear. They 
are three-cornered or square, and cost from $2 50 
to $6. Infants’ cloaks are a single deep circular 
cape and hood crocheted in Afghan stitch with 
showy shell borders. All white or white with 
rose-colored borders, or of serviceable chinchilla 


with blue border, the price is from $6 to $8. ° 


Infants’ skirts of white Saxony yarn are 75 cents; 
those for larger children are $1 50. Babies’ 
sacques of split zephyr crocheted in shell pat- 
terns are $2. Children’s scarfs of chinchilla 


Youths’ and 
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wool in Roman stripes or black and gold with | 


| fiinged ends are $150. Larger ones for youths 


and gentlemen are $3. Gaiter drawers, to be 
worn over the shoes and stockings by children 
just im short clothes, are crocheted in white 
double zephyr. Price $225. Fanchon squares } 
of white with sky-blue or pink edges, and ribbons 
to tie under the chin, are the evening hoods for la- 
dies; $1. With drooping tabs for strings, $2 50. 
Large hoods, knitted double, are thick and warm 
for old ladies; $2. Little hood bonnets with 
knitted veils all snowy white are for baby girls ; 
$1 75. Turbans for boys are very elaborately 
made and covered with tufted balls; $2 60 to $4. 
For carriage Afghans the favorite design is broad 
stripes of bright colors ornamented with rich 
pieces of raised embroidery. A very handsome 
one is striped in white, blue, and gold, with gay 
bouquets embroidered on the white stripes, and 
animals’ heads in tufted work on the colored 
stripes. A large centre-piece has the monogram 
in raised letters, and a heavy fringe finishes the 
edge. $125 is the price. Infant’s Afghans in 
block or in stripes cost from $12 to $15. 

Jackets of chamois leather covered with scar- 
let or blue opera flannel are provided for ladies 
to wear under cloaks. Price $5. Chest pro- 
tectors of chamois leather are made to cover part 
of the back as well, and button on the shoulder, ; 
$2 for gentlemen’s sizes. 

For information received thanks are due 
Mesdames Pace; and Pincnon; and Messrs. 
ScumaupvEr; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, 
ConsTABLE, & Co. ;'C. G. GuntuHEr’s Sons; F. 
Lasak’s Son; Jounson, Burns, & Co.; and 
D. D. Youmans. 
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PERSONAL. 


Tue ARCHBISHCP OF New York has the dis- 
tinguished honor of being the only Archbishop 
in, and at the same time the Chairman of, the 
Committee on Discipline in the Ccumenical 
Council. The Committee consists of 24 bish- 
ops, of whom 6 are from America, North and 
South, 14 from Europe, and 1 each from Syria, 
Africa, Egypt, and India. This Committee is 
looked upon as of the first importance. Certain 
newspaper correspondents, writing from Rome, 
have expressed doubt as to whether Father 
HECKER Will be allowed, as head of the Paulist 
Fathers, to have a seat in the Council. The sim- 
ple fact that Father H. goes to Rome as the rep- 
resentative of Bishop Rosecrans settles that 
— As such he is canonically entitled toa 
sea’ 

—One of the most genial of American writers 
—Mr. FREDERICK 8. Cozzens—died last week 
of heart disease. Like HaLLeck and SPRAGUE, 
he combined the plod of the man of business 
with the amenities of the man of letters. The 
Bazar happens to know that WasHineTon Ir- 
vine regarded Mr, CozzEns as one of the best 
humorous writers America had produced. He 


| and literature ; 





was an especial personal favorite of Mr. Irvine, 
as he was of HALZECK and VERPLANCK, and, in- 
deed, of every one who had the pleasure to know 
him. His conversational powers were delight- 
ful. - Often at ‘“‘The Century” we have seen 
him, chair to chair, with some other man of wit, 





and those chairs surrounded by men, all clever, 
who could appreciate the wise things and the 
= witty things that dropped from his lips as 
easily and gracefully as fall the snow-flakes. His 
fame will grow. 

—Mr. Haws&zE, of the St. Nicholas, is a gentle- 
man who ‘knows how to keep a hotel,”’ and 
not one of those bad hawks who prey on the 
misfortunes of the poor. The Bazar mentions 
this simply because, at the recent fire which de- 
stroyed the laundry of that establishment, one 
servant-giri was so badly injured as to be sent to 
the hospital, and several others were burned so 
that they are not yet able to resume work. All : 
these he continues to pay wages. He has also 
replaced all the wardrobe lost by the girls dur- 
ing the fire. They, at least, ‘‘know the differ- 
ence between a HAWKE and a hernshaw.” 

—One of the last of the curious things that 
are constantly coming out about GEORGE PEa- 
Bopy is, that during the first ten years of his 
residence in London his expenses did not aver- 

e £600 per annum. But when he began to 
ae grand entertainments! that little sum melt- 
ed away like a lump of sugar in the mouth of a 
good little boy. 

—When, some year or two ago, the Rev. Dr. 
James Kent Stowe accepted the Presidency of 
Hobart College, Geneva, he was spoken of as a 
yours man of superior ability, and the youngest 
president, in years, of any college in the coun- 
try. He was about thirty. At various times 
— the past year reports have got abroad 
that Dr. 8. had renounced the Episcopal and 
joined the Roman Church. Although not true 
then, they are so now. On the 14th of October 
last he notified the Standing Committee of the 
Diocese of Western New York that he had re- 
nounced the ministry of the Episcopal Church ; 
and on the 8th of December last, in the little 
village church in Madison, N. J., he announced 
that he was received into the Church of Rome. 
He also stated that in due time he would pub- 
licly set forth the reasons that have impelled 
him to this step. 

—Mr. Watson is the gentleman who has con- 
structed the following inquiry: ‘‘ The English- 
man is undoubtedly a wholesome figure to the 
mental eye; but will not twenty million copies 
of him do for the present ?”’ 

—The lecture season in Massachusetts this 
season is said to be a great success. The larger 
villages rival even Boston in the size of their 
audiences. In fact, according to Mr. OLIVER 
WENDELL Hotes, the smaller towns have come 
to regard themselves the equals of the greatest 
in all matters literary—the people of one of these 
= Pope’s line and construing it literally 

us: 

“All are but parts of one stupendous Huti!” 

—The new Surrogate of the City and County 
of New York, Hon. Ropert C, HuTCHINGS, is 
the youngest person who has ever held that re- 
sponsible position in this city. He is only thirty 
years of age; yet he has represented one of the 
city districts in the Legislature, and for five 
years past has filled the office of Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney, and as such has had devolved 
upon him the trial of most of the criminal cases 








of the city. He isa young gentleman of schol- 


arly tastes and habits, an excellent lawyer, a fine 
speaker and writer, and possesses a courtesy of 
manner, an evenness of temper, and a spirit of 
fairness that are sure to obtain for him an emi- 
nent position in the delicate and arduous duties 


| of his new office. 


—For the first time in the history of Great 
Britain the people have elected a convict to rep- 
resent them in Parliament—O’Donovan Rossa 
(who is expiating, in Chatham Convict Prison, 
the horrible crime of being a Fenian) being the 

entleman thus honored. Letters are now ad- 

ressed to him with ‘“M.P.” after his name. The 
particular labor this convict M.P. performs is 
that of darning the stockings of convicts, and 
he is said to be an expert in that noble branch 
of industry. 

—A lady somewhat famous in the journalism 
of the country—Mrs. Lucia G. CatHoun—has 
just ‘“‘changed her local habitation and her 
name,” and become Mrs. CORNELIUS RUNKLE. 
Mr. R. is a lawyer of this city, a shareholder in 
the Tribune, and its legal adviser. 

—A paragraph, lately published, giving the 
ages of American poets, suggests a statement of 
pee ak and how in each case it was ac- 
quired: Bryant is reputed worth $500,000, made 
chiefly by journalism; LoN@FELLow is estima- 
ted at $200,000, the gift of his father-in-law, Na- 
THAN APPLETON, besides the very considerable 
og dae his poems; Hotmgs is rated at $100,- 

, hereditary nt increased by lecturing 
HITTIER, who lives frugally, is 
worth $30,000, inherited and earned by his popu- 
lar pen; Saxe is reputed worth $70,000, inherit- 
ed and earned in law, lecturing, and literature; 
LowELL is said to be worth $80,000 or $40,000, 
hereditary and acquired in his chair as Professor 
in Harvard College; Boxer is rich by inherit- 
ance, and worth probably $100,000; BayarpD 
TayYLor is a man Of independent property—the 
profits of his literature, lecturing, and dividends 
from his Tribune stock. Verily, our American 
poets are a prosperous set of fellows! 

—The London Publie Opinion, a literary jour- 
nal of high standing, commenting favorably on 
Saxe’s love-poems in the ‘* Masquerade,” says: 
‘¢Tn the raciness of his humor the public should 
not lose sight of the fact that, as a poet, Saxe 
is among the best.’’? In saying which the P. 0. 
expresses the general opinion of intelligent peo- 
ple every where. 

—At the recent nuptials, in Washington, of 
Mr. GERARD, brother-in-law of the Portuguese 
Minister, and Miss WORMLEY, a quadroon, daugh- 
ter of the popular caterer at the Federal capital, 
the bride was draped in a dress of white tarla- 
tan, cut in curricule style, with flowing trail and 
six narrow flounces, waist neatly puffed, the 
whole trimmed with folds of white satin. A 
white sash and bow of white satin completed the 
costume. On her head was a wreath of orange 
blossoms, and a long, costly white veil. Her 
hair, short in front, was trimmed with natural 
flowers, and in her hand she carried a bouquet. 

—That man CuILps, of the Philadelphia Ledger, 
has again been discovered in carrying out one 
of those nefarious plots which are making his 
name a household word throughout the coun- 
= This time he has had the cruelty to send 
off to Europe Mr. RicHarps Muck.s, who for 
35 years has been cashier of the Ledger establish- 
ment. Regardless of poor MucKLe’s feelings, 
he coolly said to him one day, ‘ Here is an un- 
limited letter of credit from DREXEL & Co.; use 
as much of it as you want, for all I ask of you is 
to make the six months you spend abroad as de- 


‘ lightful as possible. Don’t let want of money 
; deter you from seeing any thing, from refusing 


the best bottle of wine, or from denying your- 
self the rarest dish.’? What will this stony- 
hearted publisher do next? 

—Reverence for the fiddle is not / e out in 
old England; for we read that Mr. GzorGE Hap- 
DOCK, of Leeds, has purchased the StRapUARIUS 
Niolin (date 1703) from JoHN Hart for the sum 
of $1400. Mr. Happock proposes to draw his 
little bow on that instrument of high price, and 
so please his auriculars. 

—GARIBALDI, who seems latterly to have be- 
come a little passé as a patriot, is about to revive 
his pageiastty. if possible, by the publication of 
« novel, founded on facts, and bearing largely on 
the social and ecclesiastical condition of modern 

y- 

—In a new edition of Burns is incorporated 
much new information of the domestic ways of 
the poet, gained from his widow: The family 
breakfasted at 9 o’clock. If he lay long awake 
in bed he was always reading. At all meals he 
had a book beside him on the table; seldom 
wrote except in the forenoon. Dined at 2. 
Hated tarts, pies, and, puddings. Liked plain 
things. When reading or writing in the even- 
ing the prattle of his children never disturbed 
him. Rarely had company in theevening. Was 
much occupted composing his songs, most of 
which he wrote several times over. “Had plen- 
ty of excise paper, and scrawled away.” Chiefly 
composed while riding or walking, and wrote 
from memory after he came in. as very par- 
ticular with his letters when of any conse- 
quence, and uniformly wrote a scroll before the 

rincipal. Went to church frequently in the 

forenoon. Never spoke English, but very cor- 
rect Scotch. When at home in the evening 
heard the children say their lessons, and took 
pleasure in making explanations. He forgave 
them any slight fault, but in his eyes a lie was 
almost an inexpiable offense. He always be- 
lieved that his poems would be popular after his 
death. 
—The Prince IMPERIAL is especially partial 
te pretty American girls, and dances with the 
few who are invited to the little balls got up at 
Compiégne for his diversion, Miss Payng is 
the most conspieuous of the little group of 
American princesses. She appears every day in 
very marvelous toilettes, and her fine chestnut 
hair is always a point of particular admiration, 
Her mother is almost as youthful-looking as her 
daughter, and dresses likewise in the true Paris- 
ian style. We will describe one of her toilettes: 
Black satin Louis XIV. dress, made with tablier, 
trimmed with Bruges guipure or binche, as it is 
sometimes called; long train looped up with 
roses; pointed bodice with a tuft of camellias at 
the side. Miss Parsons is another American 
young lady at present a guest at Compiégne ; 
she is gay and lively, and possesses all those at- 
tractive qualities which make the ladies from 
across the ocean such welcome visitors in the 
highest circles of Parisian society. Miss JE- 
ROME, & belle with red hair, is a third American 
young lady, whose good dancing and pretty 
dresses are always worth looking at. 
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Fire-Screen with Netted Guipure Cover, Figs. 1-6. 


Tus screen is very pretty and tasteful. The stand is of brown carved 
wood; a banner twenty-four inches wide and thirty-two inches long is fas- 
tened on the upper part, in the manner shown by Fig. 1, by means of a cord 
and tassels, ‘The banner is made of white netted guipure lined with colored 
silk and finished on the outer edge with netted guipure lace. Fig. 2 shows 
the cover in reduced size. The netted squares must be worked larger or 
smaller, according to the size desired. Work for the foundation of the ban- 
ner, over a netting mesh of the requisite size, a piece of straight netting, be- 
ginning at one corner. Work the guipure, according to the illustration, in 
the familiar stitches, filling the foundation partly with point d’esprit, and 
partly with wheels and single figures worked in the manner shown by Figs. 
83 and 4, On the upper edge of the foundation work button-hole stitch points 
in the: manner shown by Fig. 2, by which means a lace is imitated. The 
four-leaved figures of the central bouquet are worked partly in point de toile 
and partly in point de re- 
prise, as shown by Fig. 6. 
Work the bunch of grapes 
in the middle of the bou- 
quet in the manner shown 
by Fig. 5; as will be ob- 
served, four threads must 
cross within each of the 
netted squares, and these 
must be worked around 
in point de reprise. Do 
not stretch these threads 
over each single square, 
but run them at the same 
time through all the 
squares designed for the 
grapes. Two rows of 
squares on the outer edge 
of the banner must be 
worked in point de toile, 
while the half squares on 
the under edge are in point de reprise. 


Fig. 1.—Wire anv Beap CANDLESTICK ORNAMENT. 


Having button-hole stitched the outer 
edge of the banner, cut away the surplus netting foundation, line the banner with 
colored wool or silk, and edge it with gathered netted guipure, which is worked 
like the upper part of Fig. 2, and finished with a button-hole stitch round on 
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Fig. 1.—F1re-ScrEEN WITH 
Netrep Gurpure Cover. 


the outer edge. Fasten the banner with fine colored silk cord to the upper 
edge of a wooden roller, and afterward attach this to the stand by means of 


heavy silk cord in the manner shown by the illustration, and arrange 
the tassels, The netted guipure may also be worked of colored 
twisted or split wool. ; 


Candlestick Ornaments, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Bors these ornaments are made of white covered wire, which is 
wound first with red wool, and then with crystal beads strung on a 
red silk thread. For making the ornament, Fig. 1, cut four paste- 
board rings three-tenths of an inch wide and an inch and a half in 
diameter, and wind each of these rings closely with red wool, Then 
wind one of them also with beads, 
and sew loops of wire and beads to 
the outer edge of the other three in 
the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion. The loops sewed to the first 
ring are an inch and three-quarters 
long, those of the second ring an 
inch and a half long, and those of 
the third ring each an inch and a 
quarter long. Lay the rings on 
each other so that the one with the 
largest loops shall be undermost, 
and that of the smallest uppermost, 
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Fig. 3.—MANNER OF MAKING 
Star FoR SCREEN. 
First Detain. 


Fig. 4.—MANNER OF MAKING 
Srar For SCREEN. 
Seconp Deralt. 


and so that each in succession shall 
cover the place where the loops were 
set on the preceding. Cover the 
place where the loops of the last 
ring were set on with a ring which 
is wound with beads. Sew the 
rings together in this order, and 
then bend them into the shape 
shown by Fig. 1. 

Fig. 2.—For making this can- 
dlestick ornament cut a pasteboard 
ring three-tenths of an inch wide 
and an inch and three-quarters in diameter, and wind it closely with 
red wool. ‘Then take a covered wire eighty-four inches long and wind 
it, first, closely with red wool, and then with crystal beads. Wind this 
wire around a cylindrical piece of wood three inches in circumference ; 
then draw the windings off the wood, and sew them at regular distances 
around the outer edge of the pasteboard-ring; previous to doing this 
sew on the inside of the ring five leaf-shaped loops of wire wound with 
beads, each of which is two inches and a half long. 


Crochet Sole. 


Tuts sole is worn instead of a cork sole as a protection against the 


























































































Fig. 2.—Netrep GuIpuRE Cover FoR BANNER OF 


Fire-ScrEEN.—ONE-FourtH Size. 








Fig. 2.—WirE anp BEeAp CANDLESTICK ORNAMENT. 


cold. It is crocheted of knitting and castor wool. Cut a pattern of paper 
muslin, and then, beginning on the under edge, make with the knitting 
wool a foundation of the requisite length, and on this work in single crochet 
in backward and forward rounds, always putting the needle through both 
the upper veins of the stitches. Crochet over a foundation of white castor 
wool; after every single crochet stitch draw a loop three-tenths of an inch 
long out of the castor wool. Widen and narrow on the outer edges accord- 
ing to the shape of the sole. Of course all the loops must lie on the same 
side. . . 


- Collar with Stuart Fraise and corresponding Sleeve. 
See illustrations on page 53. ; 

Tuis collar is of fine muslin. The fraise edges the heart-shaped front 
of the chemisette, and continues down the edge of the right front. It con- 
sists of two muslin strips: the strip which forms the inner ruche is an inch 
wide and 108 inches long, while the other is an inch and a half wide and 
103 inches long. Both strips are somewhat sloped toward the ends, hemmed 
narrow on the upper edge, 
and trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes edging two-fifths 
of an inch wide; on the 
under side they are laid 
> in double box-pleats two- 
fifths of an inch in width. 
The pleats must come 
close together on the back 
of the wide strip; in the 
remainder of both strips 
they are divided by two- 
fifths of an inch space. 
The length of the wide 
pleated strip must corre- 
spond to the size of the 
neck. Both pleated strips 
are fastened on the chem- 
isette by means of a nar- 
row bias strip of linen, 
which is a quarter of an inch wide, and is stitched down on both sides so as to 
serve for a heading. ‘The linen strips are separated by two-fifths of an inch 
space.- The upper edges of both ruches must come together; the narrower 
ruche is continued along the right front of the chemisette. The chemisette 
is cut of muslin from the pattern given in Supplement No. VIL; Figs. 28 
and 29, Hurper’s Bazar, Vol. II1., No. 2, but is made-heart-shaped in front. 
Fasten by means of button-holes and linen buttons. The sleeve is 
also of muslin. The bottom is finished, to correspond with the fraise, 
with two muslin ruches edged with lace, one of which is an inch, and 
the other an inch and a quarter wide. These ruches are also stitched 
on with bias linen strips. ‘The sleeve is cut from the pattern given in 
Supplement No. VII., Fig. 31, Harper’s Bazar, Vol. III., No. 2. 


Sleeve with Pleated Muslin Trimming. 

See illustration on page 53. . 
Tuis sleeve is trimmed around the wrist with two pleated muslin 
strips each two inches wide, one 
of which is turned upward and 
the other downward. The ruches 
are joined by means.of an em- 
broidered fine muslin binding. 
» Cut the sleeve from the pattern, 
Supplement No. VII., Fig. 31, 
Harper’s Bazar, Vol. I1i1., No. 2. 


Netted Stuart Fraises, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 53. 
THEsE netted Stuart fraises are 
very -pretty and dressy. Fig. 1 
consists of two pieces of diagonal 
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Fig. 5.—MANNER OF MAKING 
BERRIES FOR SCREEN. 


















































Fig. 6.—MANNER OF MAKING 
Four-Leavep FLoweEr FoR 
ScREEN. 
netting each eight inches high 
and 140 stitches wide, which are 
worked with fine cotton over a 
fine mesh. Join each piece on 
the sides, double them over, and 
pleat them along the middle to 
correspond to the size of the neck, 
in such a manner that each piece 
shall form two puffs. Lay both 
pieces together, and fasten them 
along the. middle with a netted 
guipure binding /half an inch wide 
and underlaid with colored ribbon. . The pointed tabs on the front 
are underlaid with colored ribbon; they are in diagonal netting, 
worked in point de toile. The design will be found from the corner 
figure of the design Fig, 27, of the Supplement belonging to Harper's 

Bazar, Vol. II., No. 43. F 

The fraise, Fig. 2, consists of two diagonally-netted strips each two 
inches and a quarter wide, and one three inches wide. Each strip 
counts 160 stitches; the outer row of holes is worked in point 
desprit. i. : 
binding in such a manner that the two narrower strips shall point 
upward, and the wider one downward. The tabs are also in diag- 
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All the strips are gathered and joined with a netted guipure 
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half an inch in width: Lay this strip along the width in double box- 
pleats three-quarters of an inch wide and a fifth of an inch apart, till it is 
reduced to a length of sixteen inches and a half. Take & second strip an 
inch and three-quarters wide and eighty inches long, finish the upper edge 
with similar lace, lay the under edge in double box-pleats, and set it on 
the former pleated strip in such a manner that the edge of the wide strip 
stands up beyond that of the narrow one. Cover the seam made by set- 

: ting on the narrow strip with a nee- 
dle-work band three-quarters of an 
inch wide, which is stitched down on 
the wide strip. Finish the fraise with 
a button and button-hole loop, which 
> a covered by means of a colored 

Ow. 


Muslin Sleeve for Dresses 
with Open Sleeves. ° 


Tus sleeve is designed to be worn 
with open-sleeved dresses. It is made 
of fine muslin gathered at the wrist 
and joined with a binding of Valen- 
ciennes insertion an inch and a half 
in depth, and wide enough to slip the 
hand through.— 
This binding is 
finished with a ruf- 
fle five inches in 
m, width, which is 

» made of lace in- 
sertion three-quar- 
ters of an inch in 
width, and finish- 
ed on the bottom 
with Valenciennes 
: edging an inch 

. and a half wide; 
: Stuart Fraise of MusLin AND cut the sleeve from 
Fig. 1.—Cuitpn’s Linen Lace. Fig. 2.—Cuity’s Linen e ; Suppl. No. VIL., 
Fralse. 3 FRAISE. Fig. 2.—Nerrep Stuart Fig. 31, Vol. IIL., 

ac Ws Fralse. No. 2, of Bazar. 























onal netting, worked in point d’esprit, and underlaid with colored ribbon, 
as shown by the illustration. 


Child’s Linen Fraises, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Bors these fraises are of fine linen. For making the fraise, Fig. 1, take , 
a piece of linen thirty-five inches long and an inch and three-quarters 
wide. Ornament this with cross rows of herring-bone stitch an inch apart, 
which are worked with rather coarse white thread; scallop the ends and 
the side on which the herring-bone stitch S 
was begun, and work the scallops in but- 
ton-hole stitch in such a manner that one 
row of the herring-bone stitch shall come 
over each scallop. Do not work the but- 
ton-hole stitch too firmly. Crochet in 
each stitch,-with fine thread, a picot round 
as follows: in the next three button-hole 
stitch loops alternately 3 sc. (single cro- 
chet), 1 picot (this is composed ‘of 5 ch. 
and 1 sc. in the first of these); with the 
cot pass over two button-hole stitch 
loops. -Lay the other side of the collar 
in box-pleats a third of an inch wide, in 
such a manner that the rows of herring- 
bone stitch shall come in the middle of 
each pleat, and . 
that every two ; 
pleats are divided 
by a very narrow 
space. Bind the 
collur with a strip 
of linen, which 
must be worked 
in herring - bone 
stitch and furnish- 
ed on the ends 
with a button and 
button-hole stitch 
loop for fastening. 
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Fig. 1.—NetTEp AX 
Stuart FrRalse. 





Mos.iin ann Lace 


Fig. 1.—Lace anp NEEDLE- J 
ts Curr. 


Work Curr. 














































Fig. 2.—Lear ror 8 
Lace AND NEEDLE-Work Corr. 
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For the collar, Fig. 2, take a strip of linen thirty 
inches long and an inch and a half wide, and work the 
ends and one side in a straight line in button-hole 
stitch, with the stitches a very little way apart, and 
each an eighth of an inch deep. Then. crochet the 
edging on the outer edge as follows: 1st round.—In 
each button-hole stitch loop on the edges 1 de. (double 
crochet), after every de. 1 ch. 2d round.— x In the 


Tulle Sleeve for Dresses with Open 
Sleeves. 

Tuis tulle sleeve is finished on the bottom with two 
tulle puffs, each three inches and a half wide, and a 
tulle ruffle. The latter is five inches wide, sloped to 
two inches wide on the ends. The edge of the ruffle 
is trimmed with two gathered pieces of Valenciennes 


TULLE SLEEVE edging each an inch wide, with the straight edges 


Mustin SLEEVE 


first ch. of the former round 2 ste. (short treble crochet) For D For Dress turned together, thus forming a ruche, in the centre 
separated by 5 ch., pass over the following ch ee witH OPEN of which is sewed velvet ribbon a fifth of an.inch wi 

p: y 5 ch., pass 0 g ch. WITH OPEN ’ of which is sewed velvet ribbon a fifth of an.inch wide ; 
round.—In every chain-stitch scallop of the former SLEEVES. SLEEVES. the seam made by sewing the ruffle on the puff is 


round 3 sc. Lay the upper side of the collar in pleats 
turned in one direction on each side from the middle. ; 
Fasten the edges of the pleats with a button-hole stitch round, putting 
the needle through all the layers of the material. Two-fifths of an 
inch below this work the collar in herring-bone stitch, so that this 
edge shall form a sort of bind- 
ing two-fifths of an inch wide. 
Finish the upper edge with a 
round crocheted as follows: 
>» In each button-hole stitch 
loop on the outer edge 1 
de., after each de. 1 picot 
composed of 4 ch. and a 
slip stitch in the. first of 
% these. Repeat from >. 


> Stuart Fraise of 
Muslin and Lace. 
Turis Stuart fraise 

is made of a strip 

of fine muslin 43 


covered by a piece of the same velvet ribbon. Cut 
the sleeve from Supplement No. VII., Fig. 31, Harper’s Bazar, 
Vol. III., No. 2. 


Muslin and Lace Cuff. 
Tuis cuff consists of 


a strip of muslin two 
inches wide and 28 /'| 
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BuuE Satin Bow. . 


Fig. 1.—Bvack Satin Cravat 


inch wide and 28 inches 
long. The strips are 
each hemmed narrow on 
the upper edge, and are 
edged with Valenciennes 
lace three-quarters of an 
inch in width, and then 
laid in pleats an eighth 
of an. inch wide, all 
turned. in one direction, 
and put close enough 





witH Fur TRIMMING. 


inches long and four and a 
half inches wide, sloped off 
till only three inches and a 
half wide on each end; it 
is then hemmed on the side 
with a narrow hem, and 
trimmed with Mechlin lace 


Fig. 2.—Curr FoR 
Brack Satin 
CRAVAT. , 


CrocHet Rosetre 
FOR LINGERIE. 
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Description of Symbols: @ Black; & Blue; & Reddish-Brown; 5 Red; 
O White; @ Green; & Yellow. 


QuarTER oF Tapestry DesicN For Cusuions, Cuarrs, ETC. SECTION oF Lamp Suape in Point Lace EMBROIDERY. QuarTER oF Tapestry Design For Cusnions, Covers, ETC. 
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together to reduge each strip to a length of thir- 
teen inches. ay the narrow strip on the wide 
one so that the under edges come together, and 
join the ends of the cuff with a bias strip of 
muslin two-fifths of an inch wide, which is 
stitched on, Finish the cuff with a double mus- 
lin binding an inch in width. 


Lace and Needle-work Cuff, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Bee illustration on page 53. 


Tuts cuff is le of Valenciennes insertion half an 
Valotclenm es ing an inch and half an 
these 
and ng é@titch, and then cut out alon 
tours. a piece of insertion ten inches long, join 
it on one side with a strip of lace three-quarters of an 
inch wide, set. gathered Valenciennes edging an inch 
wide on the other side of the lace strip, sad a elmilar 
thered piece of edging along the seam which joins 
ite lace.and insertion, Then set the leaves on the 
insertion in application so that they stand out half an 
inch be ond the edge of the insertion, and then edge 
and bottom of the cuff with the narrow lace 
thered. Join the cuff with a binding of lace 
or wins and fasten it with a button and button- 
loop. Work the leaves according to the illustration, 
Fig. 2, which gives it in fall size.” 


Black Satin Cravat and Cuff with Fur Trimming, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustration on page 53. 
cravat is suitable for winter street toilette. Itis 
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velvet, and trimmed with other kinds of fur. 
neck-piece consists of a bias strip of satin an inch and 
a half wide with thin interlining. This is doubled 
over so as to leave no seam on the under e ; in 
sewing the seam the fur strip must be fastened in so 
as to stand upright. This band is finished in front 
with a bow and ends. The cuff, Fig. 2, is of pleated 
black satin trimmed with a strip of fur. 


Blue Ribbon Bow. 
See illustration on page 53. 


Tus little bow is worn instead of a brooch, either 
in the hair or at the neck, It is made of silk or gros 
rain ribbon in any color, and is sewed on a stiff 
foundation, and finished with a pin on the back. In 
the original the loops are each two inches long and an 
inch and three-quarters wide, while the raveled ends 
are two inches-and a half long. 


Crochet Rosette for Lingerio. 
See illustration on page 53. 


* Beery this rosette with a foundation of five stitches 
join these in a ring with 1 sc. (single crochet), an 

work the 1st round.—In each foundation stitch 2 sc. 
2d round.—On the stitches of the former round 18 sdc. 
(short double crochet); instead of the last sdc. 1 de. 
Sandie crochet). 
former round 1 dc., after every dc. 1 ch. (chain); after 
the 2d, Sth, 8th, 11th, 14th, and 17th dc. always 
work, however, instead of the ch. 1 p. (picot), com- 
posad of 5 ch. and 1s. (slip stitch) in the first of these. 
Then follows 1 ch., 1 sdc. in the ist, and 1 sc. in the 
2d dc. at the beginning of the round. 4th round.— 
x 18 ch., 1 8c. in the following dc. of the former 
round, 4 ch., 1 sc. in the following dc. of the former 
round. From x repeat five times; the last sc. must 
come on the sc. before the first chain-stitch scallop. 
Sth round.—Always 1 sl. on the 1st four stitches of 
the following ch. st. scallop, * 3 ch., 5 dc. on the fol- 
lowing five stitches of the ch. st. scallop, after every 
dc. 1 p. composed of 5 ch. and 1 sl. in the first of the 5 
oh.; then 8 ch., 1 sl. in the following (10th) stitch of 
the ch. st. scallop, 4 dc. on the 4 ch. of the following 
scallop; after each of the first 3 dc. 1 p., of which the 
1st and 8d consists always of 4 ch. and 1 sl. in the Ist 
of these, while the 2d (middle one) consists of & ch. 
andi sl. in the first of these. After the 4th dc. work 
1 ‘sh. in the 4th stitch of the following scallop, com- 
posed of 13 ch., and repeat five times from x. This 
completes the rosette. 


Section of Lamp-Shade in Point Lace Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 53. 


Tue illustration gives one-sixth of the lamp-shade 
cover in full size. This shade is worked in point lace 
with green silk twist and green silk ribbon of the 
width shown by the illustration, For making each 
piece first draw the design given by the illustration on 
paper or oiled linen, and sew on the ribbon. Where 
the ribbon is cut turn over the end one-fifth of an inch 
on the right side aud fasten it under the next piece. 
In order to form the rounded parts either gather the 
ribbon a little on one side or lay it in a few little 
pleats. Where the ribbons run over each other they 
must be sewed together with fine vitae | silk, without 
puttiig the needle through the foundation. Then 
work the lace stitch and wheels between the rows of 
ribbon, in the manner shown by the illustration. Form 
little scallops on the outer edges of the cover by work- 

ng button-hole stitches an eighth of an inch apart, 
and leaving a quarter of an inch of thread after each 
stitch, Having completed six such pieces, sew the 
edges together on the wrong side and work the upper 
edge in button-hole stitch. 


Quarter of Tapestry Design for Cushions, Chairs, 
: eto. 


See illustration on page 53. 

Tare design is worked on canvas with zephyr wool, 
silk, or beads. Continue the design in reversed order 
on each side; the last row of squares on each side of 
the illustration forms the middle of each half, and 
therefore must not be repeated. The last quarter 
must be worked like the first. 


Quarter of Tapestry Design for Cushions, Covers, 
ete. 


See illustration on page 53. 
Tarts design may be worked on canvas with wool, 
silk, or beads. Select the colors either according to 
the directions given or to individual taste. 





LOVE vs. COCOONS. 


F I had given you all day to observe them, 
you could not have divined it. You might 
have said that they tied wreaths and stirred 
cake, and whisked up and down ladders, and 
ut their charming heads together to giggle at 
David for the sake of the picture they made in 
doing it. But that any thing was wrong—that 
Letty watched Amy, and that Amy resented it— 
I defy you, be as suspicious as you like. 

It was close on Christmas. ‘The snow was 
piled on the road in drifts. The old house was 
fall of light and a pleasant stir of preparation, 
and made ready with might and main to wel- 
come its Christmas guests, It was rather a 
rickety house that David Ames had hired for 
his young wife. It wanted paint. Its windows 
were badly hung, and the wind found plenty of 
way under the doors. But the hall was hung 
with boughs; the balusters were twined with 
wreaths, the doors were arched with them; so 
were the pictures. And if you could find a 
jcllier fire-light in the village of Dundale J 


8d round.—In every stitch of the, 





should like to have seen it. And for a cheer- 
ier, sweeter, prettier little woman than Mrs. 
David Ames I would never ask you to try, for 
it could not be done. 

Mrs. David Ames, née Letty Farleigh, was lit- 
tlé'and brown and’plump. She had plenty of fine 
black hair, soft brown eyes, a dimpled little hand, 
all manner $9 bee nag ane ways, but no 
dignity ; that is, none worth mentioning—proof 
consent that she was uot a true Farleigh, The 
original Farleigh stock was understood to have 
been that article (dignity, I mean) in its pure 
state; and only by intermarriages adulterated 
with touches of human nature, which now and 
then revealed itself unexpectedly in the Farleigh 
descendants, as in Letty’s case when she mar- 
ried David Ames, 

This marriage took place immediately after 
the brilliant match of her sister Judith with 
Marston of Marston Place, and Dundale was 
conscious of a sort of consternation at the news. 
Flirtation it could have understood; before her 
marriage Judith had walked and driven as con- 
stantly with Richard Ames as Letty with his 
brother, and for that matter there was nothing 
to urge against David, the thriving young pro- 
prietor of the new factory near by: only re- 
membering how the Widow Ames had posi- 
tively pinched off her boys’ education from her 
slender income, it would as soon have offered 
sixpence for the marble Hebe in the Farleigh 
drawing-room. Nevertheless here was Letty 
installed as the mistress of the rickety man- 
sion, and preparing to receive her Christmas 
guests. Jndith and her husband were com- 
ing; so was Mrs. Farleigh; for the family ac- 
cepted Letty’s marriage with calm, Farleigh 
good sense; that is, very much as they might 
have accepted small-pox. It was inevitable, 
and they had nothing left but to make the best 
of it. Letty must be kept up in society as well 
as could be done with that sinker, the son of the 
Widow Ames, about her neck. So they were all 
coming. . 

And now, perhaps, you comprehend what was 
stirring in Letty’s warm little heart. Some- 
thing more than hospitality ; the true wife’s de- 
sire to do justice to her husband and her happi- 
ness. Marble Hebes she had none; but David 
had robbed the forest, and Amy Erskine had 
robbed her conservatory, and brought the flow- 
ers and herself +o Letty’s aid; and then com- 
menced the watching and the tacit quarrel with 
which we commenced. Amy and Letty were 
bosom friends. Amy stood bravely by Letty 
in the troubles about David. Letty had Amy’s 
confidence; and of course if I hint to any stu- 
dent of human nature that this confidence re- 
lated entirely to a certain pronoun, that student 
will immediately know that this pronoun must 
have been ‘‘ He.” ‘ 

So Letty’s tirst whispered question was, ‘‘ How 
is He?” 

But the wind had plainly chopped about in 
some new quarter; for, instead of the expected 
answer, Amy bridled. 

‘*¢He’ is rather a vague term, Letty; but if 
you mean papa, he is quite well.” 

“Oh!” said Letty, scanning Amy with that 
look that is feminine for phew! For the last 
six months ‘‘ He,” in Amy’s vocabulary, had 
represented Rob Garston, as none knew better 
than Mrs. David; so this sudden ignorance on 
Amy’s part was little better than downright 
impudence; but Letty’s keen glance, scathing 
Amy’s hands, caught something new and un- 
familiar—a sparkle—a ring—a signet ring at 
that, with the motto, ‘‘Go,” and. a hand point- 
ing; and then the mystery was out. Every 
body in Dundale knew John Crofton’s ring; 
and John Crofton was the richest man in Dun- 
dale.- $ 
‘*Humph!” said Letty; and it is astonishing 
how disagreeable that little monosyllable can be 
made. 
ing, it was not Mrs. David’s affair if she chose 
to wear the signet of the Caliph of Bagdad, and 
so Amy told herself. ‘* Misery loves company,” 
this young woman was unfair enough to say to 
herself. ‘‘ Letty would like another imprudent 
match to keep her in countenance.” 

‘* Little simpleton!” said Letty’s eyes. ‘‘ Ten 
times Crofton’s money would not tempt me! A 
meagre, dried, chippy soul! When she could 
have the love of a man worth the name, like 
Robert Garston.” 

So, while smiling at each other, and prattling 
artlessly over their wreaths and their cookery, 
the two young women came gradually to swords’ 
points—I mean, pins’ points. 

‘*Why do you sing that?” inquired Amy. 
Letty was crooning ‘‘Auld Robin Gray.” ‘‘ It 
is the most dismal ballad—” 

** But, like many other dismal things, so true 
to nature,” answered Letty, carelessly. ‘‘I sup- 
pose I was thinking of Jane Field, who has just 
promised to love and honor the house on the 
hill.” 

‘*A very fine house, Letty; I think I could 
love it myself.” 

‘© Too dry and dusty an affection for me; but 
then Jane is such an incapable. Not liké you. 
You would make an excellent poor man’s wife, 
Amy. ‘That cake is perfect.” 

‘*Thanks! but I have no taste for the voca- 
tion.” 

‘*You never looked prettier in your life than 
you do now in that apron, and with your hands 
in the flour.” 

** But how long should I look pretty, baking 
my eyes and skin with the cake, going about 
with my hair in a knot, one eye on the bread 
and the other on-the baby! No! no! I am 
‘of the mind of Trollope’s man, who said that 
when a woman was nasty, she was very nasty 
indeed! Keep a woman pinched and anxious, 
end sooner or later she will look pinched and 
anxious and frowsy. I never saw i: fail.” 

**Do you hear that, David ?” cried Letty, run- 


Amy colored scarlet. Strictly speak-- 





ning up to her husband, who had just opened the 
door; and then matters began to look very squally 
indeed. ‘‘ Amy says all poor wives grow frowsy. 
Am I frowsy yet, and, slip-shod, and a faded, 
‘worn-out creature ?” 

_ You!” echoed David, looking down in as- 
tonishment at the bright little face; but Letty 
caught him up. 

** Ts the romance all gone, David, and are we 
now only like two dogs chained together by some 
mistake ?” 
ice my pet!” But Letty pounced on 


again. , 

“You stupid old darling! No-wonder you 
don’t understand; but tell Amy now! You re- 
member when we had the Macphersons to dine? 
And such a party, Amy! Two stiff old maids, a 
stiffer old bachelor, and that cast iron Mrs. Fer- 
guson; arfd not a soul would talk any thing but 
weather, and it was almost the dullest dinner, 
when, providentially, it turned out there were 
not glasses enough ; and I had a cup—you re- 
member, David ?” 

**Sure enough!” David began to see his way 
clear. ‘‘Ha! ha! behind the celery dish!” 

‘* Behind the celery dish! So it was.” Letty 
was quite over her temper now. ‘‘ And I could 
not make David give me any water. He would 
keep asking, ‘Where is your glass, my dear?’ 
though all the time I was nodding and frowning 
at him; and at last I was obliged to say aloud, 
‘ David, dear, pray do not let Mrs. Ferguson and 
the others know there are not glasses enough, 
and I have only acup. But if you will give me 
some water I will try and divert their attention;’ 
and, my dear, with that the old maids began to 
giggle, and their brother, he roared, and Mrs. 
Ferguson—well, I never saw her laugh before ; 
and they all began to talk together, and they 
vow to this day that was the nicest dinner they 
ever ate.” 

Any smiled, disdainfully. 

**And the moral! ‘Don’t have glasses enough 
and be happy.’ Is that it, Letty ?” 

And I really think the pin points might have 
turned into swords, only just then, by one of 
those coincidences that only lovers can explain, 
appeared in the door John Crofton and Mr. 
Garston. 

Both gentlemen had dropped in to explain to 
Mrs. Ames how happy they should be to accept 
her invitation to dinner. 

Letty came forward, smiling, her two little 
hands out before her. 

‘*So glad to see you! and you, Mr. Crofton! 
You are the person of all othets I most wish to 
see. Iamin the very midst of my dinner. You 
don’t think it dreadful to care about one’s dinner, 
do you, Mr. Crofton ?” 

Crofton smiled and bowed, it must be con- 
fessed rather absently. He was a gourmand, as 
that artful Letty knew; but he was also a lover, 
and he could not keep his eyes from wandering 
in the direction of a young lady who kept her 
back so studiously turned that her ears and an 
edge of very pink cheek were about all that was 
visible. 

““T knew yn would sympathize,” continued 
Letty, with flattering emphasis, and stone-blind 
to all his symptoms of uneasiness. ‘‘ Indeed, for 
my part, I consider it a vulgarity, this affecta- 
tion of indifference to what one eats; and that 
beef-steaks and metaphysics are more nearly con- 
nected than is generally supposed. And talking 
of beef-steaks, I shall never forget the one you 
broiled for us on the sands. ‘That was a new 
sensation !” 

**You remember!” Crofton was getting real- 
ly interested. It is always pleasant to be so. well 
appreciated by such a very pretty woman. 

**Of course! that is why I wished for you 
now! As I told you, I am in the very midst 
of preparing for dinner. I feel the few sacré, 
really now; something of that spirit that made 
the cordon bleu commit suicide because no turbot 
was to be had for the setond course. And here 
am I—hopelessly at a stand-still! Amy knows 
nothing about it, David knows less, and I never 
could do it in my life. I have concluded that it 
really requires genius.” 

“Tt! Mrs. Ames. What?” Crofton’s eyes 
were opening wider and wider at this magnifi- 
cent peroration. 

**The salad dressing, Mr. Crofton! If you 
would—if you could—as Steve Yates says, ‘I 
don’t hardly dare, scarcely, to venture to ask ;’ 
but if you would mix the dressing forme! I'll 
be your most obedient servant, and bring you 
every thing you order, and I'll put the materials 
on the nicest table in the room”—with a comic- 
al glance toward Amy—‘‘ only, please do, Mr. 
Crofton.” 

Such a coaxing, wheedling little woman, with 
her hands clasped before her, how could Crofton 
refuse? Besides, he was an epicure; and having 
once undertaken the affair, he dispatched his man 
express for a bottle of anchovy sauce, and turned 
back his cuffs with real relish, He thought 
a salad dressing a matter of importance. 
thought Mrs. Ames a very charming woman, 
and that it was rather a pity she should be 
thrown away on a man like David, who would 
eat roast beef and potatoes as contentedly as any 
thing else. He thought the old keeping-room the 
coziest sort of a reception-room, and that it would 
be uncommonly nice to mix the dressing at the 
same table with Amy. He had no suspicion 
that by one of those turns that David used to 
call Lettyisms, he was made into a cook-maid 
under his lady-love’s eyes, or how those eyes 
flashed scorn at him. And Amy! with true 
feminine justice she vented her wrath on the 
innocent—that is, on Rob Garston. : 

Profiting by Letty’s diversion, Rob quietly laid 
before Amy a handful of superb roses. He had 
been at great trouble to get them, and had reason 
to suppose that both himself and his flowers would 
bewelcome. Amy eyed the lovely things frostily, 

and, without looking up at them, said: 





“Thank you. Letty will be very much pleased 
with them,’ 

“Letty!” echoed Rob. ‘‘I brought them for 
you.” : 
“Thanks; bat I have so many already—” 

‘* Why, you promised to wear them.” 

“ Three weeks ago—but in three weeks there 
is time enough to change one’s mind.” 

‘*So it seems,” muttered Rob, glancing at the 
ring on Amy’s hand; ‘‘and time enough over to 





He’ 


spare to form an engagement.” 

“‘ And if there has been—would that concern 
ou, Mr. Garston ?” 

“‘T should have thought so—three weeks ago,” 
; answered Rob, with some emphasis. 

Then Crofton came up, and he went away. 
, Amy had not intended to push matters so far. 
She was too proud to call him back, but she was 
certainly very miserable. She strained her ears 
to hear what he was saying to Letty. ‘‘ Not at 
dinner—packing trunks—start to-morrow for—” 
, Amy lost what came in the intervals. The door 
clanged. He was gone. ‘‘To start for what?” 
Amy would have given all her diamonds to know; 
but Letty never came near her. ‘That remorse- 
less little woman left her to Mr. Crofton and thé 
salad dressing. 

Mrs. Farleigh arrived with hampers of Christ- 
mas dainties, and a rigid intention of being pleased 
with whatever she saw. It was very nearly dark, 
and Letty had already lighted candles. The 
shadows hid rough ceilings and worn paint ;- and 
for fire-light and wreaths, they are of your true 
aristocracy, and always lovely—so is the beauty 
of a refined woman, And here they all were— 
beautiful women, dancing flame and flowers, not 
to mention Mr. Crofton, who added what might 
be called ton to the scene, and certain delicious 
whiffs and scents from the kitchen, against which 
even a Farleigh nose was not proof. Mrs. Far- 
leigh sighed with evident relief, and drew a chair 
—or rather would have drawn it—but Letty 
rushed forward with a little scream, and. with 
one hand on the chair pointed with the other to 
a sort of triumphal arch surmounting it, bearing 
in green letters on a white ground this remark- 
able legend: 

“* Here is a hole.” 

.“*Beloved mother,” said Letty, solemnl,, 
‘*when in the course of events it became neces- 
sary to turn this carpet it was discovered that a 
large hole insisted on coming just here. To cov- 
er that we place this easy-chair here; and then, 
as the perverse instinct of every body would be 
sure to guide them just here, Amy and I put up 
this inscription to warn them off. And if you 
would consider my feelings, and take any other 
seat—it is such an ugly hole.” 

Letty’s mock gravity was irresistible to every 
one but Mrs. Farleigh. Crofton and David 
shouted, and Amy clapped her hands; but the 
poor mother! she stood stupefied, and scarlet with 
mortification. 

‘*T will send you a new carpet to-morrow, Lei: 
ty,” she said; and then the tears actually rolled 
down her cheeks. Letty was her baby—her pet 
child ; and she had married a man who could not 
afford a whole carpet, while Judith was Mrs. Mars- 
ton, and that washy blonde, Amy Erskine, could 
marry John Crofton if she chose. Letty saw the 
tears, and in a moment she was about her mo- 
ther’s neck. 

‘* Dearest mother, if you send it it will make 

me so unhappy. If you knew the fun we have 
had with our old carpet, David and I—how he 
stretched and I sewed it; and how we econo- 
mized to buy it, and bought it together; and 
bought the ugliest carpet that could be had for 
money, because each was determined to please 
the other; so that it is a perfect monument of 
self-sacrifice, and every thread of it is twisted in 
with something generous and pleasant in our 
lives. Darling mother, don’t look so! Why do 
people want to be rich? To be happy? Then 
I am very rich, for I am so happy in my hus- 
band.” And here she went over to David and 
hung on his arm. ‘If I want a hero—what is 
a hero but a man, brave, loyal, and true ?—and 
that man is David. If I need a person wiser 
than myself, here he is, David again. It I want 
protection in a world so cruel, I am safe sheltered 
by his arm. If I want to feel that I am dearer 
than all the world to somebody, and that perhaps 
I help to keep one heart better and tenderer, I 
know that it is so with David. What more 
could any one ask than that, mother ?” 
. She spoke to Mrs. Farleigh, but she looked in 
her husband’s face, and he without a word put 
out his arm and drew her close beside him. 
Crofton tried to cry brava, but his voice was 
husky. Mrs. Farleigh’s words were gone also. 
She could only give David her hand in silence. 
For Amy, she had hidden her face. 

Just here the door opened with a slow, almost 
noiseless movément, and a woman was seen stand- 
ing on the sill. 

The little party were already at that pitch of 
nervous tension where any astounding and un- 
foreseen occurrence seemed much more in order 
than an everyday interruption. But though the 
intruder was only Judith Marston, something in 
her appearance struck them all with a sort of 
consternation. She was bareheaded, and the 
snow laid thick with the diamonds and roses 
in her chestnut curls. Her satin slippers were 
soaked; her trailing velvet dress was powdered 
with the flakes. Her whole look was that of a 
person raised far above all ordinary impulses. 
She entered without any attempt at salutation, 
and, going straight to my mother, threw down 
before her a web of magnificent laces and a 
handful of rings! 

‘*My Christmas presents! Six thousand dol- 
lars’ worth,” she said. ‘* Help me, mother; I 
want to get the six thousand dollars’ worth of 
happiness out of them. Letty there and I spec- 
ulated last year for happiness. She gave her- 
self for the man she loved, and I heard what 





| she said as ' came in. I gave myself for things 
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like these, and I. have been counting my 
ins !” 

“ Judith!” . Mrs. Farleigh and Letty both 
came forward trembling, but Judith waved them 
back. 

“Listen! I tell you I have been counting 
my gains.. I have velvets, laces, horses, Ax- 
minster carpets, diamonds, Sévres china, So- 
ciety admires and envies me for them. Society 
here means a number of women, most of whom 
I despise. I eat out of the Sévres china, I drive 
behind the horses, I wear the velvet and dia- 
monds. I eat, walk, and drive no more agree- 
ably than I did as Judith Farleigh. ‘There is 
no happiness in these things. China, no mat- 
ter how fine, is baked clay; diamonds are char- 
coal; velvet is.a mass of cocoons, when you 
come to them for happiness; and to-night my 
husband, who bores and wearies me, brought 
home the man whom [I loved; and I would 
«give them all to hang on his arm as you do on 
David’s, Letty.. Baked clay and cocoons! To 
think of selling one’s self for them! Why I 
laughed, as I ran through the snow, to think I 
was in such a hurry to tell you that I could not 
wait for Mr. Marston and Mr. Ames. Ha! ha! 
ha! Cocoons and charcoal! ‘Think of it!” 

Of course Mrs. Marston was in the first stages 
of fever, and there was an end of the Christmas 
jollities. Crofton went for her husband, and 
David for the doctor; but as this last was start- 
ing Letty stopped him. 

**David, I wish you would stop for Robert 
Garston, and bring him here.” 

‘* But he is packing trunks.” 

*‘ Never mind, I must see him.” 

‘¢ But he has a journey before him.” 

You dear old darling, please do as you are 


The ‘‘old darling” promised, and Letty went 
in and found Amy brooding over the fire. 

‘¢ Robert Garston starts for California to-mor- 
row,” remarked Mrs. Ames, with cruel distinct- 
ness, 

Then, feeling that the train was properly ig- 
nited, she went up stairs. 

Crofton, who had volunteered to bring Mr. 
Marston, passed that gentleman on the road ; 
and so, coming back alone, did not spare his 
horse, for he had visions of a téte-2-téte with 
Amy. He came in quietly by the kitchen way. 
The door between the kitchen and the keeping- 
room was ajar. Through it he heard voices— 
Amy’s voice, at any rate. ' 

‘*T never knew that I was so mean, Rob. For 
the last two weeks I have been quite determined 
to sell myself for the Crofton estate. I really 
believe I should have done it but for Letty and 
that poor woman up stairs, and—I know—you 
ought to despise me; but if your love is not all 
gone, I will make what reparation [ can. I will 
confess it now, Rob; I Jove you—very much— 
better than the whole world!” 

Tears of rage giid disappointment rushed into 
Crofton’s eyes; but then, weak and sensual as 
he was, the littie inan had a heart after all. 

“God bless them!” Le murmured, and softly 
shut the door. 
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PARIS MODES. 
[From our Own CoRRESPONDENT. | 


Nee is talked about nowadays in a 

small fraction of the elegant world, par 
excellence, but the metamorphosis toe which it 
is proposed to subject long cashmere shawls, 
which it had become impossible to wear, as of 
old, over the draped and looped costumes, tunics, 
and poufs. On the other hand, some objected 

. to wearing them adjusted to the waist and form- 
ing the Metternich wrap. This fashion had be- 
come too common. The dictum of fashion has 
therefore gone forth that India shawls shall be 
worn long and draped in the antique style, some- 
thing like the genuine peplum of the Greeks; 
that is, fastened on the left arm by the aid of a 
brassard or black velvet bracelet; draped on the 

* right shoulder with black velvet bows, and fall- 
ing in front in folds around the figure. This 
mode, which will perhaps be the prevailing one 
by to-morrow, is still confined to a very small 
number of ladies; in a word, to those who have 
the privilege of dictating to Fashion decrees 
which are not always ratified by the world in 
general. 

For the-last. winter months and the early 
spring, the height of elegance is still represented 
by the large velvet tunic with adjusted corsage, 
which is worn either with a long carriage-dress 
or a short walking costume made of satin or 
faye (a very thick rep silk), of the same shade 
as the velvet of the tunic, with trimmings com- 
posed of flounces of the same material as the 
dress, surmounted with bands of velvet like the 
tunic. More than ever it is the fashion to pre- 
serve unity of style, trimming, and even of color 
in the toilette; for instance, dresses are not 
trimmed. at once with fur, lace, flounces, and 
satin folds, but only with one of these trimmings. 

All the corsages of evening dresses, except for 
dancing parties, are open, square, or en jfichu ; 
the first, which are very open, are worn with a 
fichu of pleated tulle set inside, with some fine 
lace—point d’Alengon, point d’Angleterre, or 
point de Venise—set on flat around the opening 
of the corsage; the others (open en fichu), which 
are — adapted to portly figures, are 
trimmed with two rows of lace, sewed together 
and set over the opening of the corsage; appli- 
cation d’Angleterre is the lace best suited for 
this kind of trimming. The dress is sometimes 
trimmed en tablier, with lace of the same kind 
that is used for the corsage. The fashion, in- 
deed, permits the use of white lace, even on 
dark or black dresses, provided that the dresses 
are velvet or satin. Velvet is the favorite ma- 
terial this winter. It is worn in’short costumes, 
in trained dresses, for dinner and at evening, in 





of which merit a more extended mention. 

The so-called court train toilette is composed 
of a skirt reaching to the instep, made of the 
same material as the rest of the dress, or only 
of the same tint, or of different color and mate- 
rial. ‘This skirt is trimmed with two flounces 
extending all the way around the bottom; then 
the. front breadth ‘is panpeyecorred with the 
same flounces, either to the or half-way up 
the skirt. A string is fixed: ab_ve the second 
flounce on each side, Over this skirt is worn a 
court train, that is to say, a trained skirt minus 
the three front breadths, which is trimmed with 
velvet if the dress is silk, or with lace if it is vel- 
vet.. Under this is a string, which is tied to that 
of the skirt. The waist is like the train. 

This ball toilette, designed for persons who do 
not dance, js made of satin or moiré as to the 
skirt, and of light velvet as to the train and 
waist. I will cite one model, which may be va- 
ried to infinjty. Skirt of white moiré with green 
stripes very far apart, and flounced with white 
lace surmounted by narrow bands of green vel- 
vet. Court train and low corsage of light green 
velvet. ‘The train was edged all the way around 
with two flounces of white lace, with the straight 
sides sewed together and separated by a piping 
of white moiré, Coiffure composed of @ small 
pouf of green velvet and a large white feather. 

Blacks seen every where, even in ball-dresses ; 
for instance, pink, bine, maize, and green dresses 
are worn trimmed with bows, folds, and leaves 
of black velvet; far more, short tunics of black 
satin, trimmed with elegant black fringe, are: worn 
over dresses of pink tulle, entirely. bouillonnée. 
The waist is nothing but a corselet surmounted 
with pink bouillonnés, appearing to form a part 
of: the pink dress, and. ending in a white chem- 
isette of pleated tulle and lace. : ws 

An elegant grandmother’s toilette for an ap- 
proaching ball is a skirt of white satin, trimmed 
with white lace flounces surmounted by pipings 
of gray velvet; light gray velvet train; high 
waist, cut out somewhat in the neck; white lace 
fraise; and coiffure of white lace, white satin 
ribbon, and a purple flower, 

Colored vests, high in the neck, will be much 
worn in the spring under open corsages. The 
sleeves of the corsages will reach to the elbow, 
and be trimmed with two flounces, while from 
the elbow the sleeves will be of the same mate- 
rial and color as the vest. Here are sundry 
models. Dress of mauve silk with corsage open 
very low in front, worn with vest and under- 
sleeves of bright blue silk; dress of gray silk, 
worn with vest and under-sleeves of cherry, rose 
de Ching, green, or violet silk; the same com- 
binationd with black silk. 

The sleeves of dresses designed for evening 
toilettes are generally wide, or at least half wide ; 
the pugcda sleeves, worn a few years ago, are 
again in vogue, richly trimmed with rather wide 
lace. For house dresses a kind of surcoat or 
basque waist is much worn, with long basques in 
front and a double basque behind. I say double, 
because there are two of them—the first flat and 
long, the second attached to the belt and pleated. 
These surcoats are sleeveless, and are worn ever 
high-necked and long-sleeved waists of dresses 
of any kind whatsoever. They are sometimes 
of velvet. Good taste requires that they should 
be of the same color as the dress with which they 
are worn, the latter: being generally trimmed 
with velvet, which is used universally now; 
the surcoat completes the toilette and harmo- 
nizes with its trimming. 

Ball-dresses are extremely voluminous. For 
these dresses, and only for these, the crinoline 
is abandoned; that is to say, the hoop-skirt 
with steel springs; this is replaced by three or 
four skirts of muslin or stiff gauze, the back 
breadth of which is trimmed from the top to 
the bottom with. flounces; the first of these 
skirts is rather short, the second longer, and 
so on to the last, which is of the same length 
as the dress; this is covered with the silk or sat- 
in skirt, over which the ball-dress, of tulle, tarla~ 
tan, crape, lisse or crimped, or silk gauze, is worn ; 
these dresses are literally covered with ruched 
tlounces, ruches, and pufis, arranged en tournure 
behind. To increase the size of the hips still more, 
the lower edge of the waist is often furnished 
with a scarf of the same material as the dress, 
about half a yard wide, which is draped in the 
middle of the back and under each arm; over 
the places where perpendicular folds form this 
drapery are set bows of ribbon or sprays of flow- 
ers. ‘This scarf thus arranged (the upper edge 
is gathered as if it were a little skirt) takes the 
place of a pouf for ball toilettes, and calls. to 
mind the draperies of the same kind seen in 
portraits of the reign of Louis XV. 

Coiffures also participate in the style or this 
and the following reign; the chignon covers the 
whole head; it begins now almost at the fore- 
head, and is composed of braids or curls of un- 
equal length; over this mass of hair is thrown a 
spray of flowers, or a little pouf of velvet, with an 
aigrette and a large feather confined by an agrafe 
of precious stones, is setin front. Stringsof pearls 
are also much worn in the hair, and produce a 
beautiful effect, twined among the torsades, 
braids, and curls. The ornaments of the coif- 
fure, already so complicated in themselves, are 
often composed only of a bow of satin ribbon, 
fastened with a pearl clasp; this coiffure is espe- 
cially suited to young girls. 

Opera wraps or sorties de bal are worn with 


| large capes made of India cashmere shawls, 


white cashmere, or white velvet, with gold em- 
broidery, twisted fringe, and white passementerie 
mixed-with gold; usually the trimming, what- 
ever it may be, simulates on the cape a smaller 
collar open behind. Gold is found this winter 
on all dresses, to whatever degree they belong. 
A very original dress is in course of prepara- 
tion for 2 ball to take place the beginning of 
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are grouped by twos; and above each second 
ruche is set a band of black satin, cut in large 
points, and edged with a wide border of bright 
red satin. Short tunic of black satin, trimmed 
with red satin points edged with narrow white 
blonde, the straight edges sewed together and 
made into a ruche. Very low corselet of black 
satin notched on the upper edge, under which 
passes a band of red satin, likewise notched on 
the upper edge, trimmed with blonde ruches, 
and surmounted by a band of white pleated tulle, 
taking the place of an open chemisette. Epaulet 
of black and red satin, on the tulle sleeve, which 
is very short. Parure of rubies. Black feather 
and white aigrette, fastened by a ruby clasp, in 
the hair. Large ruby ear-rings. Fan of red 
satin, covered with black lace, and mounted with 
black iridescent pearl, matching the tone of the 
dress as nearly as possible. Fans that do not 
match the dress are painted only on the left side, 
and not in the middle. The favorite mountings 
are white or colored mother-of-pearl, to suit the 
shade of the fan, and the choicer and more ex- 
pensive carved ivory. 
EMMELINE RayMonp. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Wee a distinguished physician of Paris, just 
before isis death, “I believe that, during the 
twenty-six Y irs that I have practiced my pro- 
fession in this city, twenty thousand children 
have been borne to the.cemeteries a sacrifice to 
the absurd custom of naked arms.” Dr. War- 
ren, of Boston, once remarked: ‘ Boston sacri- 
fices five hundred babies every year by not 
clothing their arms.” If New York physeiene 
should give their testimony on this subject, 
what sorrowful accounts of the sacrifice of **in- 
nocents” would be unfolded! Insuch aclimate 
as ours, the necessity of warm clothing for 
children need not be discussed with sensible, 
thoughtful mothers. 





The Sanitary Superintendent has called the 
attention of the Metropolitan Board of Health 
to the unrestrained sale of poisonous solutions 
and pre tions of lead, under the names of 
Cosmetics, Bloom of Youth, Hair Dyes, Hair 
Invigorators, etc. Several cases of actual poison- 
ing have recently occurred from the use of these 
nostrums; and two deaths have taken place late- 
ly, which are referred to this cause. It seems 
that it is the testimony of many distinguished 
ee that lotions or cosmetics which con- 

n lead in any form are, at least, of doubtful 
safety, and some of them are age tig | danger- 
ous. Dr. Harris has requested the Board of 
Health to investigate the matter thoroughly, 
and take such measures as shall protect the lives 
and health of the many who are now ignorantly 
using these compounds. 





“Three thousand sets of ‘‘ Little Women” were 
demanded by the public during the last month 
of 1869. In consideration of the unusual popu- 
larity of this story for children, the publishers 
sent to the authoress, with a } omg note of 
Christmas greeting, a check of $2500, in antici- 
pation of the half-yearly settlement. In her note 
of acknowledgment, Alcott says: 


“ After tolling so many years along the up-hill road, 
always a hard one to women writers, it is peculiarly 
grateful to me to find the way growing easier at last; 
with pleasant little surprises blossoming on either 
side, and the rough places made smooth by the court- 
esy and kindness of those who have proved themselves 
‘friends’ as well as ‘ publishers.’” 





The latest recorded gift or Mr. Peabody—so 
says the Queen—was a sum oi £2000, free of law 
expenses and legacy duty, to the Rev. J. C. 
M‘Ausland, rector of Cronmore in Ireland, The 
reason assigned for this munificent present is 
the — pleasure the donor had <eit in reading 
Mr. M‘Ausland’s treatise on the “Hope of Is- 
rael.” The subject is a Jewish one, but evident- 
ly touched a chord of sympathy m the eminently 

hristian spirit of the lamented philanthropist, 





Sometime since, Mrs. Gladstone established a 
large “‘ convalescent home’’ in Woodtord, En- 

land. Recently she —— another home 
for convalescents from relapsing fever, which is 
likely to prove an institution of much value, 





The Princess Metternich, one of the acknowl- 
edged leaders of fashion and frivolity in Paris, 
has certainly a few redeeming points in her char- 
acter. She has devoted both time and money in 

iving systematic and sympathetic help to un- 
ortunate women. It is said that through her 
instrumentality over fifty have been restored to 
respectable = in life. Such an example 
is worthy of imitation. 





We are glad to learn that many ladies who have 
been in the habit of having wine upon their New- 
Year’s table, and of offering it at to callers, 
this year resolved to substitute for it some less 
exciting beverage. Whatever opinion may be 
held in re; the use of wine on ordinary 
occasions, there can be no question but that the 
lady who offers a glass of wine to a gentleman 
when he calls upon her on New-Year’s Day runs 
the risk of thoughtlessly doing him great harm, 
And for this reason—the gentleman does not con- 
sider it polite to refuse the proffered courtesy; 
if he makes fifty calls, he quaffs his glass of wine 
at every place. And the result? e midnight 
hours of New-Year’s Night will testify. 





A Chicago journal is responsible for a very 
ae story about Carlotta Patti. A certain shoe 
ealer in that city so much admired one of Pat- 
ti’s songs that he was particularly demonstrative 
in insisting that she should repeat it. Next day 
the lady had occasion to purchase a pair of gai- 
ters, and happened to buy them of-the gentle- 
man who had been so ardent on the evening be- 
fore. Having selected the articles and paid for 
them she turned to the vendor of shoes, and in 
@ very — quiet, and matter-of-fact way, 
said: ‘‘ Now, please, give me a pair of gaiters.’ 
“Give you a pair of—*”’ ‘Certainly; give me 





a pair.’ ‘Why! what do you mean?” “Tf 
mean that you bought a ticket at the concert 
last evening, and then demanded that I should 
ay you double what you paid for, Am I ask- 
ng more than you did?” It is to be supposed 
that Patti got her gaiters. 





It is currently reported that the Empress has 
returned from her Eastern tour dreadfully sun- 
burnt, and that it will require an immense 
amount of cosmetics to restore her normal com- 
plexion. While she was absent, however, an 
ara surprise was prepared for her at the 

uileries, Her apartments were completely fit- 
ted-up anew. Even the Emperor gave some 

ersonal attention to the matter, assisted by 
Madame Carette, the favorite lady of honor of 
the Empress. The walls were adorned with 
some splendid productions of the Old Masters, 
which have been allowed to remain neglected 
for many years in the garrets of the Louvre. 
The grande surprise is a bust of the Empress ex- 
ecuted by the Prince Imperial during her ab- 
sence, 





The Roman Catholic Church in Ismaila is of 
small dimensions, and on the occasion of the 
marriage of M. Ferdinand de Lesseps with Mlle. 
De Bragard only those persons were present who 
had been specially invited. The bride is a bru- 
nette, and possesses considerable personal at- 
tractions; she wore a superb set of jewels, the 
gift of the Empress. After the ceremony,  S 

auer, the Empress’s almoner, pronounced tho 
benediction. ‘he newly married couple intend- 
ed to pass a few days at Ismaila, and then to 
_ a trip to Mount Sinai before returning to 

rance. 





A large and valuable collection of Chinese 
books, consisting of upward of 1100 volumes, 
has recently been added to the Chinese Library 
at the British Museum, The books were brought 
to England by Wang Taonu, a learned Chinese 
scholar. Being specially chosen to elucidate the 
older classical and historical works of China, 
they are of infinite value to students of Chinese 
literature, 





It is not quite safe for gentlemen to give bou- 
quets to ladies in these days; or, at least, they 
must be careful what flowers and leaves they se- 
lect! A breach of promise case in Detroit turns 
upon the question, whether the defendant in- 
tended, by oe a leaf of rose geranium to 
the lady, to use the language of flowers, in which 
case the innocent leaf would have said, ‘‘ Thou 
art my choice.” 





Among odd newspaper notices is one in which 
Ladies, without regard to sex,’’ are inyited to 
attend a woman’s rights meeting in a Western 
town; and another paper, in describing a recent 
evening party, alludes to the magnificent ‘‘ de- 
jeuner which was served about midnight !”’ 





The Tuileries {s transformed into a Turkish 
bazar by the unpacking of the Empress’s impor- 
tations; and a very large assortment of Egyp- 
tian slippers, to be given away as presents, is in- 
cluded, These will be very much la mode this 
winter. The Empress, since her return to Paris, 
has distributed to the ladies of her acquaintarce 
rich presents brought from Egypt, consisting of 
shawls and stuffs from the Levant, jewels and 
objects of curiosity bearing the marks of their 
Eastern origin. 





Last November a Foundling Hospital was 
opened in New York city under the charge of 
the Sisters of Charity. The present accommo- 
dations are very restricted, but measures are be- 
ing taken to erect a large building. A suitable 
provision for the care of abandoned infants is a 
charity worthy of the consideration of the truly 
benevolent of all denominations. Many Euro- 
pean countries have made careful and liberal ar- 
rangements for the support and education of 
foundlings. And facts prove that such institu- 
tions, instead of having a tendency to increase 
crime—an objection often made—directly tend 
to diminish it. 





A Swiss village will be a novelty in this vi- 
einity. One of the Lorillards has, as we learn, 
planned a Swiss village at Fordham, three thou- 
sand building lots, suitable for erecting pictur- 
esque dwellings upon, having been marked out. 
The design is to have all the structures in tho 
veritable Swiss style, and many of them will be 
built by Mr. Lorillard himself. 





The Academy announces that Miss Garrett has 
founded two scholarships for women who desire 
to study medicine. They will be given’ ‘to tive 
two women who will pass the best examination 
in certain prescribed studies, next June, in Lon- 
don. The candidate must be under twenty-five 

ears of age. Each scholarship is to be £50 ster- 
ing per annum (a sum sufficient to support a 
student at a London medical school), and to last 
three years. 





In France a peed has been opened at 
Montpellier by Madame Drumergue, Bachelor 
of Science, the first establishment of the kind 
(in that country) under the direction of a wo- 
man. It is the opinion of an English medical 
journal that the ordinary attainments of chem- 
ists and druggists are not beyond the possible 
reach of ladies. Nor in the matter of manipula- 
tion can men claim much superiority. Surely 
the fingers which can so truly pick out a vast 
mass of semi-quavers, and touch them all cor- 
rectly on the key-board of a piano-forte, could 
handle a pair of scales or stir a solution with a 
glass rod, though an innate perception of the 
eternal fitness of things may make men revolt 
from the idea of a lady making pills, spreading 
plasters, stirring ointments, pressing tinctures, 
to say nothing of the grosser duties of the labo- 
ratory. Madame Drumergue will doubtless be 
called a “‘ pharmacienne’’—a far more graceful 
name than any which has been suggested in this 
country for lady physicians. 


Beautiful flowers adorn the desk at Henry 
Ward Beecher’s church at every service the 
whole year round. They are the voluntary con- 
tribution of the young people connected with 
the church, They must feel repaid, not only by 
the pleasure they manifestly give the congrega- 
tion, but especially by the appreciative and lov- 
ing looks the pastor casts upon them—for Mr. 
Beecher is a lover of beautiful flowers. 
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SHOPPING IN BROADWAY.—[Sxercuep By Tuomas Wortu.] 
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THE COURT OF THE EMPRESS 
OF THE FRENCH. 


HERE is a story of a little French 
A princess who was bi t to Madrid, and 
promoted to the high and mighty state of Queen 
of and the Indies, The elevation was aw- 
ful in its splendor; but it was the death, never- 
theless, of the lively little princess from Paris, 
Like the Lady of the Lord of Burleigh, she pined 
away in her magnificence. The grim Spanish 
etiquette was too much for her. Imagine a mer- 
ry, gladsome girl, whose feet had been accus- 
tomed to twinkle in sarabands and minuets, find- 
ind herself a queen who, according to the code 
of Castilian propriety, was supposed not to have 
any feet—nay, nor legs—at all! The Camarilla 
(no court is complete without a Cama- 
rilla) drove her mad. She had Majordomo on 
the brain. She suffered from a chronic attack 
of Camarera Major. She died young, and they 
laid her in a cold shining stone chest oa a shelf 
of the Pantheon of San Lorenzo; and she was 
at 5 
hen, some sixteen years since, that famous 
proclamation came out on the walls of Paris, in 
which Napoleon admitted that he was a parve- 
nu-—and when he proceeded to say, ‘‘ Z’Em- 
pereur €pouse Mademoiselle de Montijo,” an 
ominous flutter ran through Parisian society, 
fur society knew that the young and beautiful 
Eugénie de Montijo, Comtesse de Téba, and 
sister of the Duchess of Alba, was a Spaniard. 
** A Spaniard, humph!” muttered the Faubourg 
St. Honoré, ‘‘If she had only been a Neapol- 
itan,” murmured the Faubourg St. Germain, 
which remembered the light-hearted though 
hat giddy Duchess de Berri. ‘* Une Es- 
pagent quelle horreur !” screamed the quarter 
of Notre Dame de Lorette, thinking of nothing 
less than fasts three times a week. ‘The devotees 
of frivolity and fashion began to tremble lest the 
advent of a Spanish Empress should bring about 
a dolorous régime of asceticism and mortification, 
of lugubrious politeness and funereally ceremo- 
nious etiquette, akin to that which prevailed at 
the Court of Louis XIV. in his old age, when 
Madame De Pompadour and Pére La Chaise 
alternately pulled the strings of the royal puppet. 

The Empress Eugénie most agreeably disap- 
pointed all the expectations which had been form- 
ed in her regard.” The Imperial Court of France 
ae ny mye the most brilliant one in Eu- 
rope; but it was not a very scandalous one. If 
naughtiness was there it had the discretion to 
hide itself behind rose-colored curtains, and for- 
boré to flaunt on the very steps of the throne, as 
the Pompadours, the Chateauroux, and the Du 
Barris of old had done. The Empress found 
something of the nature of a Court prepared for 
her when, according to the poet Browning, she 
began to ** powder her hair with gold,” and was 
taken to the ‘‘ grewsome side” of the third Na- 
sec" But the Court created by the Prince 

resident, who made himself emperor from the 
chaotic fragments left by the republic of 1848, 
was slightly too stiff, slightly too prosaic, slight- 
ly too much pipe-clayed to suit the young Ma- 
drilena. The funeral baked meats of the Elysée 
had coldly furnished forth the marriage-table of 
the Tuileries. There were too many aides-de- 
camp, too many officiers dordonnance. ‘The foot- 
men were grenadiers in plush. While Louis Na- 
poleon was a bachelor, his cousin, the Princess 
Mathilde, had kept house for him; but Madame 
Demidoff had become somewhat of a blue-stock- 
ing and a dilettante. She was absorbed in wa- 
ter-color drawings, sculpture, and novels in three 
volumes. The Tuileries was in danger of becom- 
ing an Hotel de Rambouillet or an Abbaye-aux- 
bois, All that Napoleon III. could do was to re- 
suscitate the field-day ceremonial and the barrack- 
room etiquette of the First Empire. Grand Cham- 
berlains, Grand Huntsmen, Pages of the Pres- 
ence, and Masters of Requests started up from 
the faded pages of the Almanach Impérial of the 
year 1804, and pervaded the saloons of the pal- 
ace in a guise well-nigh as ghostly as that worn 
by the withered veterans who once a year gather 
in the Place Vend6me to hang their wreaths of 
immortelles on the pedestal of the triumphal col- 
umn, There were state banquets, state concerts, 
and state theatricals ; and diamond bracelets and 
snuff-boxes were duly forwarded by the imperial 
command to artists and composers, precisely as 
had been the case in the days of 'Talma and Ma- 
demoiselle Georges, of Paér and Cherubini. 

The Empress Eugénie came, saw, and con- 
quered ; that is to say, she soon transformed the 
barrack-room into a Temple of Taste, and for 
pipe-clay, precedents, and pomposity, substituted 
grace, elegance, and the most refined luxury. 
She waved a magic wand, and lo! the fairy crin- 
oline appeared. Herself one of the most beauti- 
ful of women, she gathered round her a bevy of 
fair dames unequaled in any royal or imperial 
circle in Europe. Of many of these beauties, 
alas! it must be written fuerunt. Marriage, 
death, misfortune, have robbed the saloons of 
the Tuileries of many a bright ornament; and 
the essaim de jolies femmes has had to be renewed 
over and over again. Madame la Marquise De 
Gallifet, Madame De Montebello, Madame De 
Labedoyére, Madame Lefebvre-Desnouettes, Ma- 
dame la Comtesse De Pierres, are now recognized 
as the reigning beauties of the Empress’s Court, 
while Madame la Comtesse De Metternich, Em- 
bassadress of Austria, is gladly hailed as arbi- 
tress of grace and elegance. But there is anoth- 
er who is supreme; there is another who reigns 
high above the ‘‘reigning beauty,” and that is 
the Empress herself. Time has mellowed her 
comeliness, but has left no ugly trace of his touch 
upon her face. She is a little stouter than of 
yore, and her features wear from time to time a 
slightly pensive expression. ‘Thatis all. She is 
still the centre of a constellation of radiant wo- 
men, as in the days when Winterhalter painted 
his famous picture of **'The Empress surrounded 








by her Ladies”—a picture of which he executed 
a still more famous paraphrase, representing a 
very beautiful Somebody (nobody could ever tell 
wii ision who the ‘‘ Somebody” was) sur- 
roun by a group of laughing Naiads. whose 
apparel was, to say the least, diaphanous. But 
that Court belongs to the “‘ fifties.” During the 
last. ten the Court painters have grown 
more rangés; but. splendor and elegance yet 
reign at the Tuileries, which, so long as Eugénie 
presides over its festivities, will hold its own when 


contrasted with that stern but sumptuous. old | 


Court of Napoleon 1., when there was indeed 
plenty of beauty, bit not enough to counterbul- 
ance the intolerable amount of barrack. What 
could Josephine or Marie Louise—what could 
the fair D’Abrantés or the fairer Récamier do 
against all those whiskered marshals and major- 
generals who came hot from Austerlitz and Wag- 
ram to swagger in the Pavillon Marsan, and 
clank their sabres and iingle their spurs in the 
Galérie de Flore? ose were the days in which 
Hercules had the better 0, Omphale. But Om- 
phale will bide Her time, and always ends by van- 
quishing the victor in the long-run, and twisting 
him round her little finger. 

The personnel of the Court of the Empress is 
composed of a Grand Mistress of the House; 
twelve Ladies of the Palace (among whom are 
the Comtesse De Montebello, the Baronne De 
Pierres, and the Vicomtesse Aguado); a Lady 
Reader.(Madame le Breton-Bourbaki); a First 
Chamberlain; three Chamberlains; a First and 
Second Equerry; a Private Secretary; and a 
Private Librarian. 





DEBENHAM’S VOW. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “Barbara’s History,” etc. 





CHAPTER L. 
IN THE LIBRARY. 


Wuen the gentlemen went up stairs, the rooms 
were already filling fast. Mr. Hardwicke went 
to his sister and told her of the revelation that 
had been made in the dining-room. 

‘A lord!” said Miss Hardwicke, incredulously. 

**Yes, a lord—positively a lord! His title, 
Sir Philip tells me, is one of the oldest in the 
peerage; and he holds some great hereditary 
foreign rank as well; I don’t exactly know what. 
And to think that he has been acting all this 
time as my supercargo and foreign agent—it 
sounds like a chapter out of a novel!” 

‘‘Why has he concealed it so long?” asked 
Miss Hardwicke. 

‘* Because he was poor. The last lord ran 
through every thing, and this young man has 
had to work for his bread.” 

‘* Well, he is not poor now,” said Miss Hard- 
wicke. ‘‘ Did you not tell me that he had made 
sixty thousand pounds ?” : 

‘*Yes; but that’s no great capital for a man 
of his rank. Fancy his having been our organist 
at St. Hildegarde’s !” 

Miss Hardwicke looked across the room at 
De Benham with some appearance of interest. 

‘*Tt’s a strange story,’ she said. ‘‘ It will be 
all over London to-morrow.” 

‘“*No doubt; but he would not have told it if 
circumstances had not forced him to speak. If 
he means to stick to business it will be very 
awkward for him. It is awkward for me. He 
is in my employment at this moment. Our re- 
lations are most anomalous—most anomalous. 
There’s Choake—I wonder if he has heard any 
thing about it !” 

And away hurried Mr, Hardwicke to retail the 
news to the rector of St. Hildegarde’s, who re- 
tailed it presently to a dozen others, who went on 
retailing it allthe evening. Before midnight there 
were three hundred people assembled; and not 
one of those three hundred had been five minutes 
in the rooms without hearing and marveling over 
this romance of a penniless peer, who began life 
as @ musician, went into trade, and made a for- 
tune in six months by blockade-running in time 
of war. As for Captain Frank Hay, they seemed 
to forget that he had borne any share in De 
Benham’s later adventures. He was hopelessly 
eclipsed; and luckily preferred to be so. 

Meanwhile Miss Hardwicke felt that it was 
imperative upon her to make some allusion to 
these events, when, in the course of the evening, 
De Benham chanced to be near her. 

** Lord De Benham,” she said, ‘‘ I am anxious 
to express my brother's regret and my own that 
you should have been compelled, in our house, 
to speak upon topics which you would have pre- 
ferred to avoid.” 

De Benham bowed. 

“Tt is a matter of very slight importance,” 
he said. ‘‘I have only published to-day facts 
which it was my intention to publish hereafter.” 

‘* Still, you may have intended that hereafter 
to be long distant.” 

‘*T had intended it to be as soon as I was in 
@ position to—to carry out certain projects,” re- 
plied De Benham; ‘‘and I had hoped that it 
might be during my mother’s lifetime. On the 
whole, there is nothing to regret.” 

“*T understand from our cousin Archibald 
that you reside with your mother,” said Miss 
Hardwicke. ‘‘Do you think Lady De Benham 
would allow me to have the honor of sending her 
some of our hot-house flowers ?” 

De Benham bowed again, somewhat coldly. 

** You are much too kind,” he said. 

At that moment the great violinist began to 
play, and the conversation broke off abruptly. 

Among the evening guests, in the mean time, 
came Archibald Blyth. ‘The first persons he en- 
countered on entering the room were Mr. and 
Miss Alleyne, and the American journalist, 
Washington Flack. Mr. Hardwicke, always 





glad to leaven the mass of his guests with a cer- 


tain proportion of artists and li men, had 
sought this opportunity of making the personal 


acquaintance of the painter of the ‘‘ Athens of 
Pericles ;” and Mr. Alleyne, equally glad to cul- 
tivate his new patron, had ted the invitation 
for his daughter and himself. When Archie 
came upon them they were standing just within 
the entrance to the first drawing-room, and had 
apparently but-that moment arrived. While Ar- 
chie was in the act of shaking hands with them 
the Transatlantic Exterminator, who was just 
going away, seized him by the button-hole. 

“You close Coon!” said the man of letters. 
“You mute Opossum! you undecipherable old 
Hieroglyphic! why didn't you behave to me like 
a friend, and tell me all about it?” 

*¢ All about what ?” said Archie, not altogeth- 
er relishing the great man’s playfulness. 

‘“* About this celebrated unknown of yours— 
this peerless peer—this counting-house aristocrat 
of limited means and unlimited pedigree! Why, 
I'd have given any thing to put the Lxterminator 
a week ahead of the other papers!” 

**T declare I haven’t the faintest idea of wha. 
you are talking about,” said Archie. 

‘“*T am talking of your Lord De Benham.” 

Archie looked from Mr. Washington Flack to 
Miss Alleyne, and from Miss Alleyne back again 
to Mr. Washington Flack. ; 

**Lord De Benham!” he repeated, in blank 
astonishment, 

**You don’t mean to say that you weren’t in 
the secret? That I, Washington F., from across 
the broad and briny Atlantic, am the first to tell 


it to you? Now, by the Nine Gods! This is de- - 


licious.” 

_. And so, in a few serio-comic sentences, the 
American told as much as he knew of De Ben- 
harg’s story, ending off with : 

**There, you downtrodden Helot of a bloated 
aristocracy! there’s the history of the coroneted 
viper you've been warming in your unconscious 
bosom! Good-night.” 

Whereupon, with a wave of the hand, Mr. 
Washington Flack went his way, to tell the 
same story, with all kinds of variations, at three 
more evening parties and a club-supper in Cov- 


ent Garden before going home to bed. 


‘*Can this be true?” said Mr. Alleyne. 

**T don’t know—it may be,” stammered Ar- 
chie. 

At that moment came up two gentlemen, 
friends of her father; friends also of Mr. Hard- 
wicke; who, knowing the house and its ways, 
carried Mr. Alleyne off.to see certain Stanfields 
and Danbys in the down-stairs rooms ; and then, 
for some minutes, Miss Alleyne and Archie were 
left alone. 

‘‘Mr. Blyth,” she said, tremulously, ‘‘is he 
here ?” 

‘* Temple ?—certainly. He has been dining 
here—he and Captain Hay ; and no end of swells 
invited to meet them. You didn’t know that ?” 

‘TI did not know it,” she faltered. 

Archie saw her color come and go, and his 
heart filled with compassion. 

‘* He is certain to be in the farthest room,” he 


-| said, dropping his voice; ‘‘ and heis not likely to 


get out of it before supper. You needn’t see him 
at all unless you choose; and he’s sure not to see 
you if you don’t go beyond the middle room. [I 
beg your pardon. Perhaps I have no business 
to say this.” . 

Miss Alleyne looked at him gratefully, and 
forced a smile. 

‘Thank you,” she said; ‘*I will stay here.” 

Then, after a few moments, she added : 

‘*T should like to see Miss Hardwicke.” 

‘*My cousin Claudia? Oh, certainly. I will 
introduce you.” 

‘*I don’t wish to be introduced. I only want 
to see her—to look at her. I hear she is very 
beautiful.” 

‘She is very beautiful,” replied Archie ; 
‘*there is no mistake about that.’ ; 

And then he hesitated. Miss Alleyne divined 
the cause of his hesitation. : 

“We might go just near enough to see 
through,” she suggested. 

So they made their way across the middle 
room, and as far as the entrance to the third 
drawing-room, where they stood back behind a 
crowd of people. -And there, not far from the 
piano, they saw De Benham and Miss Hard- 
wicke. It chanced to be during the moment of 
their brief conversation. Miss Hardwicke was 
just expressing her regret and De Benham was 
assuring her that such regret was unnécessary. 

‘¢There she is,” said Archie; ‘‘the lady in 
violet velvet.” 

Presently Miss Hardwicke made her offer of 
the flowers, and made it with a smile. They 
saw the smile, and they saw the bow with which 
De Benham replied. 

**By Jove!” said Archie. 
so gracious as that.” 

Then the violinist began to play, and De Ben- 
ham moved aside to give place to some ladies. 


*¢ She’s not often 


‘Miss Alleyne shrunk back, trembling. 


**Let us go, Mr. Blyth,” she said. 
looking this way—pray let us go!” 

Archie gave her his arm to the outer room, 
and placed her in a chair near the door. 

** Ought you not to go home ?” he asked, see- 
ing her pale and shivering. 

‘“*Not yet. We have only just come.” 

“* But you are ill!” 

She shook her head. - 

**No,” she said. ‘Not ill, only tired—be- 
sides, papa has not yet seen Mr. Hardwicke—” 

And then her voice broke, and Archie could 
see that her eyes filled with sudden tears. He 
clenched his teeth, and ground his heel into Mr. 
Hardwicke’s velvet-pile carpet. 

‘*By Heaven!” he growled, ‘‘it is too bad. 
It makes one hate him.” 

“Mr. Blyth, I will not let you say that of 
your friend.” 


** He is 





. 





‘“Why should I not say it, when it is true? 
It is the most heartless—” 

ee Alleyne laid her hand on Archie’s sleeve. 

**Hush!” she said. ‘‘I will not hear a word 
against him. I understand it all now. Many 
things are clear to me to-night which were not 
clear before. He has other ends, other duties— 
it is far better as it is.” 

‘* But a mere selfish—” ' 

** Dear Mr. Blyth, if I do not blame him, why 
should you? Believe me, I would not have it 
otherwise if I could. And now, if you please, 
we will not speak of this subject again.” 

Archie drew back, silenced ; but as soon as the 
artist rejoined them, repeated his suggestion that 
Miss Alleyne should go home. 

**But, my dear child,” said her father, impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ you look quite well. You were quite 
well when we started.” 

** And I shall be quite well now, papa, if I keep 
away from those hot rooms beyond,” replied Miss 
ay “Tt is Mr. Blyth who insists that I 
am ill.” 

“Then, my love, let Mr. Blyth take you down 
to one of the lower rooms—to the library, for in- 
stance, where it is delightfully cool and quiet. 
You will be quite alone there; and can take a 
book till I am ready to fetch you away.” 

To this proposal Miss Alleyne replied that she 
should like it above all things; so Archie, who 
was sufficiently at home in his cousin’s house, 
took her down to the library, wheeled an easy- 
chair to the fire, and fetched her a cup of hot 
coffee from the tea-room. 

** And now, Miss Alleyne,” said he, ‘‘I sup- 
pose I must not stop here—so I will go home.” 

‘*But you have not even been through the 
rooms,” she said, in some surprise. 

‘“*T’ve had enough of it; and—and, to tell you 
the truth, I don’t care to meet De Benham to- 
night. They say he’s a lord, you know; and 
I’m not used to lords. Perhaps I shouldn't 
know how to be quite civil enough. Good-night, 
Miss Alleyne.” 

‘*Good-night, Mr. Blyth; but—there is one 
thing you must promise me.” 

‘* Whatis that?” 

‘That you will not quarrel with your friend.” 

Archie laughed, and shook his head. 

“Oh no!” he said; ‘I will not quarrel with 
him.” 
‘¢Nor be unkind to him—nor avoid him.” 

Archie paused, 

‘*T am sure I can promise not to be unkind,” 
he said; ‘‘but I think it likely that De Benham 
and I will see less of each other for the future. 
It is impossible that it should be otherwise. 
Now that his secret is known, he must assume 
his place in society; and the difference in rank 
will separate us, if nothing else does, I own J 
am feeling angry with him at this moment; but 
that has nothing to do with it. He is as much 
lost to me now, Miss Alleyne, as he is lost to 

ou.” 

‘*T hope not,” said Miss Alleyne, ‘ With all 
my heart, I hope not.” 

Then Archie once more wished her good- 
night, and they shook hands. 

** May I call to-morrow,” he said, ‘‘to ask if 
you are better?” 

‘*By all means, if you are in our neighbor- 
hood, and have nothing better todo. But I am 
quite well now.” 

Whereupon Archie protested that he should 
call all the same, and so took his leave. 

It had been a foggy day and evening, and 
when he got out into the hall he found that the 
fog had turned to rain. The avenue, however, 
was full of carriages, and the guests were still 
arriving; so that he had to go some way along 
the inner-circle road before finding an empty 
Hansom. Having found it, he paused for a mo- 
ment with his foot on the step, and looked back 
toward the lighted windows of Strathellan House. 

‘* By Jove!” said he to himself, as he jumped 
in and pulled down the glasses, ‘‘ what man in 
his senses would throw over such a sweet little 
girl as that? And she called me ‘dear Mr. 
Blyth!’ ‘Dear Mr. Blyth!’—suppose it had 
been ‘dear Archie!’” 


—_———— 


CHAPTER LI. 
A BUSINESS INTERVIEW. 


Ir Temple De Benham’s brain had been less 
busy and his mood less restless during this first 
fortnight of his return to England, it is possible 
that he would sooner have recovered his looks 
and his strength. But he would not, or could 
not, dismiss from his mind those projects and 
anxieties which had now become as the life of 
his life—which impaired his sleep by night, 
dogged him like his shadow by day, and con- 
stantly impelled him to overtask his physical 
powers. Only himself knew how persistently he 
did overtask those powers—how, while poring 
over accounts, writing letters, and going to and 
fro about the City, he was all the time engaged, 
either latently or actively, in a mesh of specula- 
tion regarding his own personal affairs—how he 
was always pursuing two distinct trains of 
thought ; living earnestly in the present, yet pro- 
jecting himself no less earnestly into the future ; 
weighing probabilities, balancing risks, forecast- 
ing issues. These were facts of mental labor 
known only to himself, ' : 

But they were facts that told upon him heav- 
ily in many ways—that kept his pulse feeble, 
and his hand tremulous, and his eye unnaturally 
bright—that filled his mother’s heart with appre- 
hension, and caused even Captain Frank Hay to 
shake his head and look doubtful when any talk 
arose of the next expedition of the Stormy Petrel. 

“Tf, as you say, the young man is really a 
lord, it ain't in reason that he'll go out again, 
Sir,” said Mr. Timothy Knott, discussing this 
point with his employer the morning of the day 
after the party. 

‘That will be for himself to. decide,” replied 
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Mr. Hardwicke, thoughtfully; his eyes fixed upon 
a letter that lay open on his desk. 

‘¢Tt’s my opinion that a man is bound to keep 
in. his own station,” said the head clerk. ‘‘A 
lord is a lord—a supercargo is a supercargo.” 

** He is the best supercargo I ever had in my 
employment,” said Mr. Hardwicke. 

“¢ But it ain’t becoming in him to fill the sit- 
uation,” urged Mr. Timothy Knott. ‘‘I might 
as well clap on a star a | a blue ribbon, and 
push my way into the House of Lords!” 

Mr. Hardwicke shook his head gravely. 

“Becoming or unbecoming,” said he, ‘‘ there 
are few things I should regret so much as the 
loss of his services. He is to be here, however, 
at eleven, and then, I suppose, the matter will be 
decided. By-the-way, Mr. Knott, let there be no 
staring or whispering in the office when he comes 
through.” 

“Staring or whispering!” echoed the head 
clerk. ‘‘Bless me, Sir, how am I to prevent it? 
The young men will stare and whisper if they 
choose.” 

*¢ And let him be shown in without announ- 
cing him by name. It will be less awkward, un- 
der the circumstances.” 

Mr. Knott retired, muttering; and Mr. Hard- 
wicke, having glanced at his watch, went on with 
the examination of his morning letters. Of 
these a goodly pile was lying beside his desk. 
Some he dismissed with a glance—some he read 
through twice over—some he flung into the 
waste-paper basket—some he carefully selected 
and put aside for future reference. But that par- 
ticular letter which was before him during his 
conversation with the managing clerk he placed 
under a paper-weight apart from the rest. 

At eleven, true to the clock as a man of busi- 
ness should be, De Benham was shown in. 

Mr. Hardwicke received him with a curious 
mixture of empressement and embarrassment, and 

laced a chair for him near the fire. De Ben- 

am, shivering, stretched his hands toward the 
flame; and Mr. Hardwicke saw that he looked 
pale, and that his hands were thin and transpar- 
ent. 

‘*Tt is a bitter morning, my lord,” he said. 

** Bitter indeed,” replied De Benham. 

‘¢But we are in December now; and winter 
should be wintry.” 

‘* Just so,” said De Benham, dreamily. 

And there the conversation dropped. Mr. 
Hardwicke couglied, fidgeted, stirred the fire, 
knew not what to say next. Presently De Ben- 
ham looked up. 

‘¢ There is one point, Mr. Hardwicke,” he said, 
*€upon which we had better understand each 
other at once. After what took place last even- 
ing at your house, there will, of course, be occa- 
sions when I must take my father’s title, and do 
my best to sustain it worthily. But here I am 
plain Temple De Benham—your supercargo—at 
your disposal, and subject to your commands.” 

‘¢Then your lordship proposes to go on—” 

‘To go on with the career I have chosen? 
Undoubtedly.” 

‘And to venture out again with the Stormy 
Petrel?” , 

‘*Probably. But it is upon that subject that 
I have come here to consult you to-day.” 

‘* It is the one subject I am myself most anx- 
ious to discuss,’ replied the merchant, taking from 
under the paper-weight the letter he had previ- 
ously laid aside. ‘* Do me the favor to read this, 
my lord. It is from my agent in Liverpool. 
He tells me that the Stormy Petrel will be ready 
to put to sea again in about a week.” 

De Benham took the letter, read, and return- 
ed it without a word. Mr. Hardwicke looked at 
him anxiously. 

*¢Tt will, of course, be an immense satisfaction 
to me,” said he, ‘‘if you decide to go. I should 
no longer have any confidence in the speculation 
if you were to withdraw from it.” 

De Benham, gnawing the ends of his mus- 
tache, as was his wont when thinking earnestly, 
paused before replying. 

** Mr. Hardwicke,” he said at length, ‘‘I will 
be plain with you. The one thing necessary to 
me above all other things is—money. Without 
it, I can do nothing. With it, I can do much 
that is to me of the highest importance.” 

“* Naturally — naturally,” murmured Mr. 
Hardwicke. ‘*A nobleman must have means 
to keep up his rank in society.” 

‘*T am not thinking of society,” said De Ben- 
ham, with a flash of scornful impatience; ‘‘ nor 
yet of my rank. I am thinking of an honorable 
name to be rescued from oblivion—of a ruined 
home to be rebuilt—of old territorial rights to 
be repurchased. For these things I must have 
money—more than I may hope ever to earn as 
supercargo on board the Stormy Petrel.” 

Mr. Hardwicke smiled a doubtful smile. 

_** Your lordship, I think, has not hitherto had 
much to complain of,” he said. ‘‘There are not 
many occupations in which sixty thousand pounds 
may be made in six months without employment 
of capital.” 

‘**'True—but I am now a capitalist.” 

Mr. Hardwicke looked grave. 

“*T had hoped,” he said, ‘‘for permission to 
offer your lordship the benefit of my. experience 
in the matter of investments. You could not do 
better, for instance, than repurchase old family 
sigs Fa worse than embark your first gains 
in any kind of hazardous speculation. For my- 
self, I have always regarded speculation in the 
light of an expensive amusement, and specula- 
tion in earnest as simple insanity. When, for 
example, I embarked in our late enterprise, I 
was prepared to lose fifty thousand pounds. 
But had that sum constituted the whole, or near- 
ly the whole of my capital, I would as soon have 
gone through the Bankruptcy Court as risk it in 
the Stormy Petrel. But I beg your pardon, my 
lord. I am offerjng an unsolicited advice.” 

‘*You speak like,a friend, Mr. Hardwicke, 
and I am grateful to you.” 





‘ At all events, I speak candidly.” 

“So candidly, that I will be equally candid 
with you. It is my present intention to buy up, 
if possible, so much of the Benhampton estate 
as comprised originally the home farm, the park, 
the church, and the castle ruins. I hope I may 
strike this bargain for about fifteen thousand 
pounds. Having tied up so much of my capital, 
I think I am justified in speculating with the rest.” 

‘‘T would earnestly recommend your lord- 
ship to consider the matter very fully first,” said 
the merchant. 

“Good Heavens! what else have I been doing 
but considering it, day and night, for months 
past ?” exclaimed De Benham, getting up impa- 
tiently, and walking to and fro about the room. 

**T think, my lord, you said you wished to 
consult with me on this subject,” said Mr. Hard 
wicke. ‘‘If so, will you give me some idea of 
your plans?” 

“T have no actual plans as yet,” replied De 
Benham. ‘I have projects—which are, how- 
ever, dependent on the results of my visit to Ben- 
hampton. And I have a proposal to make to 
you.” ‘ 

Mr. Hardwicke declared his readiness to listen 
to any proposal that ‘‘ his lordship” might make ; 
so De Benham resumed his seat and proceeded, 
very clearly and earnestly, and at some length, to 
explain his wishes. He began by reminding Mr. 
Hardwicke that his (De Benham’s) capital was as 


-yet but partially realized. Of the last two car- 


goes of cotton only a small quantity had hitherto 
been sold; and the rest, in accordance with his 
own advice, was being held back till such time as 
there should be a still further rise in the market. 
Twenty thousand of his gains—perhaps more 
—were therefore locked up in Mr. Hardwicke’s 
Liverpool warehouse; so that, supposing he in- 
vested £15,000 in the purchase of land, he would 
have only £25,000 in present money to risk in 
speculation. He then explained that there were 
two ways in which he had thought that he might 
possibly conduct his speculations—one way being 
entirely to separate his interests from those of 
Mr. Hardwicke; to buy, or hire, a small swift 
steamer (numbers of which were already being 
built for this very work on the Mersey and the 
Clyde), and go on running the blockade at his 
own exclusive risk and profit—the other way be- 
ing to associate himself with Mr. Hardwicke on 
equal terms; become a joint proprietor in the 
Stormy Petrel, and carry on the trade for their 
mutual benefit. 

‘*Tt is scarcely necessary for me to point out the 
advantages or disadvantages that might result to 
yourself, Mr. Hardwicke,” he said, ‘‘from this 
last arrangement. Entertaining it, you would 
insure the benefit of my past experience; and 
your loss, in case of capture, would be diminish- 
ed by one-half. On the other hand, you would 
doubtless find no difficulty in securing the serv- 
ices of an able supercargo, and your gains would 
be double. It is for you, as a man of business, 
to balance the pros and cons, and make your 
election.” 

Mr. Hardwicke leaned back in his chair, half 
closed his eyes, and deliberated. 

‘*When do you propose to go down to Ben- 
hampton, my lord?” he asked. 

“This evening.” 

‘*¢ You will not remain there very long ?” 

“*T propose staying the whole of to-morrow, 
and returning either by a night train or by some 
very early train the following morning. Would 
you like to take till then, Mr. Hardwicke, to con- 
sider my proposal ?” 

*‘T should. And, in the mean time, I will 
also consider whether some less hazardous and 
laborious road to fortune might not be open to 

ou.” 
P De Benham shook his head. 

**T think I have exhausted conjecture on that 
score,” he said. ‘‘This is a golden opportunity 
—such a golden opportunity as none of us need 
hope to see again; and we must make the most 
of it while it lasts.” 

And then he rose to take his leave. 

‘Will you dine with us, my lord, the day of 
your return?” said Mr. Hardwicke. “I will 
take care that no one else is invited, and then we 
can talk these matters over in the evening.” 

To this invitation De Benham replied that he 
should be happy to do so, unless detained in 
Monmouthshire; in which case, however, he 
would telegraph to Mr. Hardwicke at Strathel- 
lan House. 

‘¢ By-the-way, my lord,” said the merchant, 
‘*T have, as you desired, opened an account for 
you at my banker’s, and lodged on deposit in 
your name the sum due to you on our last divi- 
sion of profits. I have also placed the sum of 
£2500 to your current account—as a testimonial, 
if you will permit me to say s0, of the gratitude 
and admiration with which I regard your gallant 
conduct in the recapture of the Stormy Petrel.” 

‘© Mr. Hardwicke!” 

‘¢This is your pass-book,” continued the oth- 
er. ‘* You will-find your deposit receipt in the 
pocket.” 7 

‘* But it is impossible that I should accept this 
present.” 

‘¢ Pray do not say so; do not even call it a 
present. It is entirely your due—a pure matter 
of business on both sides.” 

‘You are most generous,” said De Benham, 
‘* but indeed I can not take it.” 

‘*My lord, I am not generous. I am only do- 
ing what any other ship-owner would do under 
similar circumstances. I have laid aside £5000 
for this purpose; half of that sum I consider 
should be yours; £1500 I have presented to 
Captain Frank Hay; and the rest I divide be- 
tween the engineer and firemen. | 
me that this was an equitable partition of the 
sum.” . 

‘* And your cousin Archie, who bore his own 
full share, and, when I was ill, part of my share, 
in all the work and the danger ?” 


It seemed ‘to 





**T have not forgotten Archibald Blyth, my 
lord,” replied the merchant, somewhat stiffly. 
‘*T have raised his salary.” 

**Give him this money, or some share of this 
money. which you offer me,” said De Benham. 
**He deserves it, Mr. Hardwicke, as much as 
any man on board; and he could take such a 
gift from your hands without any of those scru- 
ples which compel me to refuse it.” 

‘¢ Perhaps if I were to offer my testimonial in 
some other form you would regard it more fa- 
vorably,” said the merchant. 

**No, Mr. Hardwicke, I should not. I had 
a direct personal interest in the cargo of the 
Stormy Petrel, and in assisting to recapture the 
ship I was protecting that interest as well as yours. 
I deserve no reward, and I will accept none.” 

Mr. Hardwicke bowed. 

‘**T have no alternative but to submit to your 
refusal, my lord,” he said, ‘‘ however widely I 
may dissent from your premises. I hope I have 
not offended you.” 

**T should be ashamed of myself if you had.” 
. ‘With regard, however, to Archibald Blyth. 
Would it give you the least gratification if I 
made him a sharer in this testimonial ?” 

**Tt would give me great gratification, Mr. 
Hardwicke.” 

‘Then I will put him down for five hundred 
pounds.” 

De Benham was delighted. He would have 
been still better pleased had the sum been dou- 
bled; but he was delighted all the same, and 
said so openly and warmly. 

“‘T wish you every success in Monmouth- 
shire, my lord,” said Mr. Hardwicke, ‘‘ and shall 
look forward to the honor of your company at 
dinner on Thursday.” 

** Many thanks,” said De Benham, already at 
the door. 

‘*¢ But I should hardly have thought you were 
yet strong enough to travel by the night train.” 

‘Strong enongh, Mr. Hardwicke? Oh yes! 
T am strong enough to go from London to Sove- 
rato again without stopping!” 

And then they shook hands, and De Benham 
‘went away. 

Arriving at home after a long round, some two 
hours later, he found the little parlor blooming 
with flowers like a summer garden, and on the 
table a basket of hot-house grapes and pines. 

“Why, Mutter!” he exclaimed, laughing, 
‘thas Jupiter descended upon us in a shower 
of camellias ?” 

‘<They are from your Miss Hardwicke,” said 
Lady De Benham. 

‘*So I conclude. What fruit for a painter!” 

**T wish she had not sent it.” 

“ Nay—it is meant civilly.” 

**T know that; but—” 

** But what ?” 

* **T wish for neither her gifts nor her acquaint- 
ance.” 

** My dear mother, the flowers and fruits are 
here, and you can not help taking them; but 
there is no reason why you should make Miss 
Hardwicke’s acquaintance unless you choose.” 

** Accepting them, I am bound to call upon 
her,” said Lady De Benham; ‘‘and how can I 
do that? I, who have visited no one for more 
than'thirty years ?” 

‘*T will call for you, and leave your card.” 

**Oh dear! she will then be at liberty to re- 
turn the visit.” 

De Benham smiled. 

‘But, Mutter,” he said, ‘‘ Miss Hardwicke is 
a lady.” ; 

Lady De Benham sighed, and shook her 
head. 

‘* A City madam,” she said; ‘‘ overdressed— 
purse-proud—ostentatious. I know exactly the 
sort of person she is before I see her.” 

**No; Miss Hardwicke is none of those things. 
She is distant; but, I think, neither purse-proud 
nor ostentatious —certainly not overdressed. 
Mind, I do not like her; but I am bound to 
say she is a lady.” 

‘*But the card, if I can find a card, should 
be left to-morrow; and you are going away, 
my son, to-night.” 

**Then I will go round to Paddington by the 
Regent's Park, and leave it this very jeven- 
in: ” 


So Lady De Benham sought, and with some 
difficulty found, a visiting-card — yellow, anti- 
quated, the last of its race; one of those she 
had in use during the first years of her married 
life—and Temple, without entering the gates, 
left it with the lodge-keeper at Strathellan House 
that evening, on his way to the station. 





CHAPTER LII. 
A HOUSE OF MOURNING. 


Bennamprton in December, with a leaden sky 
overhead and a bitter east wind blowing, put on 
its dreariest aspect for the traveler who came in 
the next morning tired and shivering, after along 
night in the train, a comfortless breakfast in Mon- 
mouth, and a drive of twelve miles in a jolting 
country fly. He had not gone down to the vil- 
lage on the occasion of his first visit; and now, 
as the driver whipped on his spiritless beast 
through the long straggling street, and pulled 
up at a dismal little inn, called the ‘‘ Three 
Bottles,” De Benham thought he had seldom 
seen & more unprothising locality. He alighted, 
however, at the ‘‘ Three Bottles ;” bade the fly- 
man take out his horse and prepare to wait some 
hours; and then proceeded to find his way up to 
the castle on foot. 

The village, as he walked back through it, 
impressed’ him even more disagreeably than at 
first sight: The cottages were dirty and dilapi- 
dated; the-road was*full of ruts and pools and 
heaps of garbage; the two or three women whom 
he saw standing at their doors, and the half doz- 
en squalid’children playing at the corners, looked 
sickly and sullen ;*and the low stone bridge which 








he had to cross in order to strike up toward the 
castle hill spanned a sluggish rivulet, foul and 
fetid as an open sewer. All this,.he told him- 
self, showed how much a great proprietor was 
needed in the place. Spendthrifts and courtiers 
and absentees, the De Benhams of the Georgian 
era had, doubtless, been bad landlords, one and 
all; so that not even a tre-lition of better times 


- would probably be found surviving among these 


poor folks. But there had been better times— 
there must have been better times—when the 
lord of the soil lived among and for his tenants, 
and was beloved and honored by them, as a fine 
old English nobleman should be. It would be 
a grand thing, a thing worth working and living 
for, to bring those days back again—to pull 
down these miserable hovels; to build; to drain; 
to plant; to establish schools; to pay good wages; 
to make the people healthy and happy! 

Dreaming thus, De Benham scaled that windy 
height, on the verge of which, shattered and 
straggling, the long line of ruined battlements 
lifted its gray profile to the wintry sky. 

He climbed slowly, for the hill on this side 
was steep, and he soon became tired and out of 
breath. Having reached the level of the walls 
he felt he could go no farther without resting; 
80, cold as it was, he sat down for a few moments 
under the lee of a projecting buttress. Decided- 
ly, he was not as good at a hill as he would have 
been two months back! 

All this hill-side, it was plain to see, had once 
been included in the park; and yonder, in the 
direction farthest from the village, the bounda- 
ries had evidently extended for some distance 
along the valley. Stately clumps of elm and 
beech, now leafless, were scattered over the 
ground: and some three or four very ancient 
oaks—as old, perhaps, as Herne’s oak at Wind- 
sor or Elizabeth’s oak at Hatfield—still with 
gnarled and knotted roots clung painfully to 
the soil. The approach to the castle was on 
the other side, and there had once been an ave- 
nue; but of this only a few trees now remained. 
De Benham, while resting those few minutes, 
planned a new road that should wind round the 
base and across the slope of the hill; planted it 
with young trees ; and saw, in his mind’s eye, the 
red deer browsing once again in the summer 
shade. 

Presently he rose and went round to the front, 
entering the castle precincts by what had once 
been a grand old Norman gateway. Hence his 
way to that side of the keep in which the family 
lived lay through the yard; past the stack-yard, 
which was full of stacks; and the barns, which 
were fast shut and padlocked; and the sheds in 
which the great blue and red wagons were drawn 
up side by side, like boats on a sea-beach. 

De Benham looked round, half expecting to 
see Farmer Bowstead’s burly figure emerging 
from some of the out-buildings; but, instead of 
the master of the place, he saw only a few cocks 
and hens scratching about the gate of the stack- 
yard, a large mastiff half asleep in his kennel, 
and an old man tottering toward the stables with 
a load of straw upon his back. Altogether there 
was an air of great quiet—a look almost of Sun- 
day, about the place. Every thing seemed at 
rest, as it were, and put away. ‘The very dog 
just lifted up his nose and laid it down again— 
too lazy to bark at the stranger. 

Wondering somewhat at the stillness, De Ben- 
ham then crossed the inner quadrangle, went 
straight up to the smart green door, and rang 
the bell. 

The door was opened atmost immediately by 
a tall young woman in black, who, being asked 
if Mr. Bowstead was at home, drew back hastily, 
called some one from the parlor, and went up 
stairs with her handkerchief to her eyes. 

A big, hearty-looking man, also in black, then 
came out, bowed gravely, and said: 

**My brother is dead, Sir. He was buried 
yesterday.” 

De Benham, shocked at the question he had 
asked, apologized for his intrusion. 

‘* It is no intrusion, Sir,” replied the big man. 
‘¢ Will you be pleased to walk in?” 

‘¢T had no idea that I was coming to a house 
of mourning,” said De Benham. ‘‘I ought not 
to come in.” 

**Oh yes, Sir—come in by all means. Are 
you from Monmouth ?” 

‘*T am from London. 
night train.” 

The big man looked at him somewhat curi- 
ously, and preceded him into the parlor, where 
two more young women in deep mourning were 
seated by the window at some kind of black nee- 
dle-work. i 

** A gentleman from London, my dears,” said 
the uncle. 

They both rose, and courtesied. De Benham 
took off his hat. 

*¢ And now, Sir,” said the big man, ‘‘ what will 
you take?” 

De Benham protested that he needed nothing, 
having breakfasted at Monmouth. 

‘¢Mine,” he said, hesitatingly, ‘‘is purely a 
business visit.” ° 

One of the Miss Bowsteads had already placed 
an arm-chair for him by the fire, while the other 
brought out wine and cake from the side-board. 

‘¢ Business or pleasure, Sir, it’s all one,” replied 
he who acted as host. ‘‘ You're bound to want 
asnap by this time. What! no more than that ? 
Well, we dine at one.” 

The two girls now gathered up their work, and 
prepared to leave the room. The elder said 
something to her uncle in a low voice as she 
passed his chair. 

‘‘ What I have to say can be said any where,” 
urged De Benham, uneasily. ‘‘ Out of doors, 
if you will take a turn through the ruins ?” 

‘* You are not in the way here, Sir. My nieces 
are now going up to prepare your room. What 
have you done with your things? Are they down 
at the ‘Three Bottles ?’” 


I came down by the 
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This old-world hospitality—so fre: —so trust- 
iblical in its unquestioning simplicity— 
proffered as heartily in time of trouble as in time 
of joy—and proffered, moreover, before ever the 
8 had told his name or mission—struck 
De ham with a sort of delightful wonder. 
He excused himself, however, by declaring his in- 
tention of returning to London by the night train ; 
whereupon the Miss Bowsteads retired, leaving 
him with their uncle. : 
**T ought to begin, ” he said, ‘ by introducing 
myself. My name is De Benham.” 
sb Not one of the old De Benhams of this 


““ Yes—I am a descendant.” 

“Really, Sir? Well, now, I thought there 
wasn’t one of those old De Benhams left.” 

‘* T was down here one day the summer before 
last,” continued the youngman. ‘‘ Your brother 
took me all over the ruins. I think you said the 
late Mr. Bowstead was your brother ?” 

‘* Yes, Sir. Matthew Bowstead was my eld- 
er brother. Iam Mark Bowstead, at your serv- 
ice.” 

** And my object in coming a second time,” 
De ‘Benham went on, ‘‘ was to learn whether 


Mr. Bowstead would be inclined to part from the | 


roperty.” ; 
**'To part from it?” echoed Mr. Mark. ‘‘ Do 
you mean—to sell it ?” 


**Yes. To sell it:” 
**Humph! And the purchaser ?” 
** Myself.” 


Mr. Mark Bowstead fidgeted in his chair and 
stared hard at the fire ;‘ but De Benham detect- 
ed a gleam of satisfaction on his face. 

‘* May I speak’to you on this subject, regard- 


ing you as your brother's representative ?” asked 


De Benham. 
“* Certainly. I am Matthew Bowstead’s rep- 
resentative. I am one of his trustees and execu- 


tors, and the guardian of his girls.” 

De Benham then proceeded to explain how, 
being a descendant of the old proprietary family, 
he had long desired to buy up the castle and ad- 
joining lands ; but that it had not hitherto been 
in his power to come forward with any proposal 
to that effect. Being now, however, in a posi- 
tion to offer any reasonable terms of purchase, 
and being, ‘moreover, on the point of leaving 
England, he was anxious to learn whether such 
proposals were likely to meet with a favorable 
reception from the present owners. 

Meanwhile Mr, Mark Bowstead’s countenance 
went on ‘brightening and expanding, and when 
De Benham paused for a reply he looked up and 
smiled. He said at once that he would be glad 
to dispose ot tne place, if, by disposing of it, he 
could do wetier for his nieces. That they should 
con!inue to live there alone was impossible. That 
the land should continue to be cultivated for their 
benefit; was difficult and undesirable. To let it 
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was what had been proposed ; but even to letting 
it—considering that the proprietors were three 
young girls, likely, perhaps, to marry and have 
divided interests—there were many. objections. 
Not the least. of these objections lay in the fact 
that he, Mr. Mark Bowstead, was himself a steel- 
pen manufacturer at Birmingham, wholly igno- 
rant of agricultural matters, and incapable, so 
far as his own personal knowledge was con- 
cerned, of exercising any kind of general super- 
vision over farm pfoperty. To sell the estate 





‘‘right out,” as he expressed it, would, in’ fact, 
be a considerable relief to his own mind, and 
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would also, he did not doubt, be satisfactory to 
the young ladies themselves. He then went on 
to say that he had spent the previous evening 
in looking through some of ‘‘ poor Matthew’s”’ 
books and papers; and that, although his broth- 
er seemed to have purchased the property at a 
moderate valuation, he had (according to. cer- 
tain statements left in his own handwriting) found 
the land in an impoverished condition. Hence 
large sums of money had since that time been ex- 
pended upon surface-drainage, guano, and the 
like; all of which would have to be considered 
in the price paid by the next buyer. 





THE COURT OF THE EMPRESS 











Thus, in discussion and deliberation, the morn- 
ing went by; and at one o’clock De Benham 
shared the plentiful hospitality of the farm-house 
table.’ “The Misses Bowstead (not even in be- 
reavement unmindful of the good-looking stran- 
ger) appeared in their best ctape and paramatta, 


and were not a little fluttered to find that their 


guest was a.De Benham of the ancient De Ben- 
ham line. Had they not, for their own amuse- 
ment and pleasure, rummaged the old coffers 
and dipped into the old family records, till, as 
their father once said, it had made ‘‘ regular an- 
tiquarians” of them? And were they not as well 
informed about the glories, achievements, and 
alliances of those headless and noseless barons 
out yonder in Benhampton Church as if they— 
Emma, Isabella, and Matilda—were not Bow- 
steads, but themselves De Benhams ‘‘of that 
ilk?” All this they knew; and profound in pro- 
portion was their reverence for the name and 
race. 

‘* He says he was here a year and a half ago,” 
said Miss Emma that night, after the visitor was 
gone. ‘‘I remember it well. We never saw 
him; and poor dear father was so vexed that he 
wouldn’t come in to tea.” 

**Yes; and father said he wasn’t a bit of a 
gentleman!” exclaimed Bella. ‘‘But he’s a 
most perfect gentleman—quite a Pelham or an 
Ernest Maltravers !” 

‘*It’s my belief that he’s heir to the title,” 
said Matilda, the youngest of the three. 

But at this the others only laughed. Matty, 
they said, was so romantic—Matty was always 
dreaming of heroes in disguise. 

‘** Hero or no hero,” said Miss Bowstead, ‘‘ he 
looks dreadully delicate. I’m sure he’s not 
strong enough to be traveling again all night in 
the train.” 

Some three days later, however, there came to 
Benhampton Castle a square-shaped business let- 
ter, written on Bath post-paper in a clear en- 
grossing hand—a letter purporting to come from 
an eminent legal firm in the City, wherein it was 
set forth that, acting in the interests of their cli- 
ent, Lord De Benham, Messrs. Balfour and 
Black would have the honor to send their junior 
partner to Monmouth on a certain day, there to 
meet and confer with the solicitors and execu- 
tors of the late Matthew Bowstead, Esquire, re- 
specting the sale and purchase of such portion 
of the Benhampton estates as had passed. into 
the hands of the said Matthew Bowstead, and 
also to inspect the title-deeds of the same. 

‘There now!” exclaimed Miss Matty, tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘ didn’t I say he was a lord ?” 

But the eldest Miss Bowstead only clasped her 
hands, and said: : 

‘*Oh, good gracious! And to think that we 
had only a roast loin of pork and a pair of chick- 
ens, and not even the best dinner-service on the 
table!” 
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PARIS GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorrEsPonDEnt. ] 

HE winter seems disposed to give our weath- 
er prophets We have had wind 
and frost in plenty, to the great joy of the Club 
des Patineurs, which has just publi a most 
The first 
meeting of the members on the lake of the 
Bois de Boulogne will certainly be an inter- 
esting one. Princess Tchedorin, lately arrived 
from Moscow, has defied our most renowned 
lady skaters. The challenge was at once ac- 
cepted by a young American belle, Miss H——, 
whose exploits were much admired during the 
short winter of 1868. A Polish marquise, a 
Swedish countess, and two English ladies have 
since entered the lists, so that a simple duel is 
about to become an international tournament. 
As a French female champion had in vain been 
sought for, a very young man, son of a celebra- 
ted Parisian diplomatist, disguised himself last 
Wednesday and nobly endeavored to save the 
credit of his fair countrywomen. His beardless 
chin allowed him to act the part of Chérubin ; 
and fashionably attired by the famous Worth, he 
resented himself at the office of the Club, where 
e asked to be inscribed under the name of his 
cousin, Mile. DeS——-. Recognized by a friend, 
he was of course betrayed and sent to the right- 
about amidst the laughter of the assembled com- 
mittee, in spite of the remonstrances of the En- 
glish governess, who escorted him. This lady’s 
protestations as to the right of her companion to 
wear petticoats were most amusing. The best 
of the joke was that the old gentlewoman was 
quite sincere, for she really thought herself the 
cliaperon of the female cousin of her pupil. Our 
Chérnbin, it is said, does not consider himself 
beaten. How will he manage to pass for a dam- 
sel, now that the cat is out of the bag? I hope 
he may succeed ; for although the Empress is an 
excellent skater, she can not be expected to de- 

fend the national honor on this.occasion. 

Her Majesty has just arrived in Paris after a 
very rough passage across the Mediterrénean. 
The Imperial yacht, after arriving in view of 
Toulon, had to steer off without landing the 
tired passengers, and was obliged to take re- 
fuge in a Corsican port. The next day, not- 
withstanding the dangerous state of the sea, the 
Empress insisted upon starting once more. She 
had promised to be present at the launching of a 
new frigate, Le Marengo, and was unwilling to 
disappoint the sailors, to whom her visit always 
brings a pleasant windfall in the shape of double 
rations, extra pay, etc. 

A great deal has been said about the costly 
presents offered by the Sultan to his guest and 
the persons of her suite. The value of the cadeaux 
has been strangely exaggerated. The decorations 
distributed are not even enriched with diamonds, 
The ‘‘ father of the faithful,” among other fa- 
vors, gave her Majesty an admirable likeness of 
Napoleon III. in tapestry, which has excited the 
jealousy of the best artists of the Gobelins. This 
is no doubt a delicate attentidn, but such gifts 
will scarcely ruin the Turkish treasury. The 


fatigue of the voyage has been very great for ; 


all the tourists. 

The letters of Princess Mathilde to Senator 
Sainte-Beuve have at last been returned to the 
writer. This affair, about which so much noise 


was made, is now atrest. The Princess, although ‘! 


she did not wish her correspondence to be pub- 
lished, allowed her friends to read it at her last 
Wednesday reception, in order to show that her 
opinions are neither atheistical nor anti-imperial- 
ist. She laughingly parodied the sayjng of Fred- 
erick the Great, and exclaimed: ‘* Mon métier, 
& moi, c'est détre Bonapartiste.” And, in good 
truth, it is her business to be a Bonapartist. It 
was through the intervention of Madame Jeanne 
de Tourbey, a friend of the illustrious deceased, 
that the negotiation, badly managed at first by 
two male embassadors, was amicably settled. 
The letters have been exchanged, so that Sainte- 
Beuve’s executors will be enabled to print those 
of the great critic, which will doubtless prove 
more interesting than the prose of the Princess. 
The moral of the story is that women are far bet- 
ter diplomatists than men; but this is a truth 
which has become a mere truism. 

John Bull has long ceased to call the French 
a nation of frog-eaters; and yet the nickname 
was never better deserved than nowadays. Of 
late the importation has increased in a formida- 
ble manner. Within the last three weeks a sin- 
gle dealer of Vance (Grand-duchy of Luxem- 
burg) dispatched no less than 200,000 frogs to 
France, and three days back the same purveyor 
sent off 30,000. The delicacy is exported entire, 
although the hind-legs alone are eaten. Twenty- 
five pair of legs cost about sixty centimes, or six- 
pence. They principally come from the marshy 
banks o the Gemois, in the above-mentioned 
duchy. For the information of your gastronom- 
ical readers I may add, that I once ate my share 
of a blanc de grenouilles prepared by a first-rate 
cook, and that I innocently fancied I was enjoy- 
ing a peculiarly tasteless kind of chicken. 

If frogs are abundant, shop-keepers complain 
of a dearth of Russians, Germans, Brazilians, or 
Moldavians, Italy and Spain send us a goodly 
number of strangers, but mostly political exiles 
and beggars. As to English visitors, they are 
birds of passage. Were it not for Messieurs les 
Yankees the Hotel de la Paix, the Grand Hotel, 
etc., would be almost empty. Let me venture, 
also, to state, at the risk of having my eyes torn 
out by some envious /’aristenne, that American 
beauty is now triumphant here. Many newspa- 
pers have mentioned the success obtained at Com- 
piégne by the transatlantic é/égantes. At the 
first representation of ‘‘ Fidelio,” at the Italian 
Opera, no end of New Yorkaises. Over the Im- 
perial box, occupied on that night by Princess 
Clotilde, sat Mrs. Aladey and her two daughters, 
ene of whom is about to marry Comte Pourtalés 














de Neufchatel. Miss Spencer, of Boston, was 
also there; she will soon leave for Rome, to be 
united to Marquis Ricovani dei Cenci. Other 
marriages are spoken of in fashionable American 
society: that of Miss Helen Harris, a charming 
and witty blonde, with Mr. Whiting, a young 
English writer of much talent; and that of the 
daughter of General Régis Trobriand, a‘natural- 
ized American, with Mr. Stears, a rich London 
merchant. | 

It ap that Prince Napoleon, unlike his 
sister Mathilde in that respect, does not consider 
it his business to be very imperialist. He has 
sent his eldest son (about seven years old) to a 
private school of the Rue Caumartin, where only 
fifteen boarders are received, and he orders (his 
Highness never requests, he always orders) the 
masters to call the new pupil Victor. ‘‘ No mon- 
seigneur, no altesse impériale, if you please,” says 
the democratical host of the Palais Royal, whose 
little salaries make a rather large hole in the 
budget. After all, I ought not to blame his ed- 
ucational plans; for it is not by surrounding his 
son with cringing flunkeys that he can make a 
man of his intelligent boy. 

Though I seldom speak of books, I am induced 
to mention ‘‘ La Reine Sauvage,” a most inter- 
sting novel, by M. Charles d’Héricault. As far 

outward appearance is concerned, it is a splen- 
did specimen of typography, and well illustrated. 
It is a first attempt to introduce a romance as a 
gift-book; and the trial deserves to succeed, for 
‘La Reine Sauvage” is fully worthy of the care 
bestowed on her by the publisher. M. D’Heéri- 
cault’s last novel is the work of a poet; although 
full of incident, it does not belong to the sensa- 
tional school. The scenery and the characters 
are living. Both in style and conception it offers 
an agreeable contrast with the trashy’ novels 
which the Parisians are condemned to devour 
for want of better intellectual food. A French 
work of fiction which may be laid on the draw- 
ing-room table after having been read with deep 
interest is not easily fuund, and I can sincerely 
recommend this one to such of your readers as 
have a liking for foreign literature. 

A visitor whom the Council has drawn to Rome 
gives a flaming account of the animation of the 
Eternal City. His letter ends with a witty re- 
mark of Pio Nono. A Catholic writer sent the 
successor of St. Peter the proof sheets of the bi- 
ography of some newly-canonized worthy. The 
bachelor biog: apher was rather severe on one of 
the doings of his hero, whose name, like that of 
the visitor mentioned in your late number, is 
‘*immaterial.” The holy personage ‘‘ had lived 
for truth, for justice, and for heaven.” But— 
there is always a but —‘‘ there was one snare into 
which his piety did not prevent him from falling” 
—he had married! On reading this passage, the 
Pope exclaimed, ‘*‘ No, no; we must not let that 
phrase stand! I can not admit that our Church 
recognizes six saciaments and one snare!” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ava J. C.—A pinking-iron of any scalloped or 
notched pattern costs fifty cents. Besides this you 
will need a-mallet and a block of Iead or of wood. 

8. C. G.—Six yards of silk will make a court train. 

J. C. G.—We always send patterns on receipt of or- 
der if we have published them; or if not, as soon as 
they appear, and hold whatever balance may remain 
subject to the order of the sender. This explanation 
will cover your case. Au reste, we subjoin your piquant 
letter, thinking that it may amuse the readers of the 
Bazar as much as it did us: 

“Drar Bazaz,—I shall put ‘important and strictly 
confidential’ on the back of this letter, supposing you 
to be sufficiently human to read so enticing-looking a 
document. It is not private—quite the contrary! I 
only wish all the legions of yo peng ople who 
beguile a sweetly — public out of its money 
could read it. Be patient, dearest Bazar, I’m coming 
to the point, and if you'll allow me to retrospect a lit- 
tle my woes will be divulged. 

“During a late severe attack of misguided confi- 
dence in printed matter and fashion-plates, I wrote 
Madame —— for the pattern of a Sailor's Jacket as 
fascinatingly exhibited in her Magazine. A number 
of ladies were present at the writing (dear Bazar, I’m 
sick in bed, and was holding court.. Aren't you sor- 
ry?—not for the court, but the sick), and we were 
holding forth, not on woman's wrongs, but, as be- 
comes the sex, improving our small minds—discuss- 
in g books of fashion. 

‘There was not a soul spoke up for the Bazar but 
me, and you ought to have heard my ovation. No- 
bo Bg contradict me, for, as I previously re- 
marked, I am sick, and my ‘Medical Faculty’ says I 
must not be blighted by opposition. To resume. 

“T put in aforesaid and above-mentioned letter 
twice the price ef the pattern. The ladies said, 
‘Why do you so?’ [ said I was Sailor Jacket crazy 
(I don't exaggerate ; my mother never would let me), 
and wanted one just right; and maybe, if I was lib- 
eral as well as just, they would have bowels of com- 
— and not send a thing to make me look quite 

roken-backed (which I am not, nor ever was). ‘Oh,’ 
they all said (being fond of Madame ——), ‘it will fit 
bewilderingly, and she will send half that mon 
back.’ Dear Bazar, I believe you might have hear 
me laugh down stairs! Send back money! Wasn't 
that the joke of the season? These good Vermonters 
have not spent as many winters in New York as you 
and I; have they, dear Bazar? I said, if she sends a 
— any of us can wear without being deformed 

“i pay her my first compliment, But the pattern I 
must have, and we will try her. 1 then said, if it 
(with a certain square collar) were in the Bazar, my 
mind would be at rest; the thing would be what the 

icture said. As for the money back—ah, wen! the 

azar even was human. Well, what was the result? 
you ask—at least that would be only polite ot you. 

“ After due delay it came. Not a stamp with it, and 
such a funny pattern. Nobody 1n this town can make 
the collar go on without forming either a veranda 
or a tent on the shoulders. Either is right in its 

lace; but I never heard of their being worn on the 
emale figure. (True, I have not been to New York 
since June, and there may be a change.) The collar, 
mind, was all we wanted. An imbecile or Hottentot 
dress-maker could cut the jacket. Not a woman can 
wear it but me (Mem.—If that naughty Mrs. Helen 
had worn it, Troy would have been standing to-day, 
and ‘much verses’ saved], and I, dear Bazar, because 
a reclining position don't show the piazza on the 
back. But when I get well, what am I to do with it, 
and the doctor says I'm sure to, if I take his medicine 
‘regular,’ or ‘your money returned.’ Query: Under 
these trying circumstances, hadu’t I best take the 
money? *** These stars show where I rested, and 
perhaps cried a few natural tears, for 1 dread to go 
on, though if I don’t the letter will be a failure. 

“after the shipwreck of the 8, J. venture 1 said to 





, and ink (I doubt if 
+ much that way), es 


One * 








“the ladies, I'll send to the Bazar for two back Nom- 


bers, and show that J at least have not given my 
affections unworthily. I inclosed 26 cents—six more 
than you ask—paying my own potaas- 

** Any rightly constituted male mind (and you are a 
male mind, aren't you?)” (not necessarily, O most 
worthy correspondent!) “must realize that when I 
got only one paper.for my money and pains I felt like 
never again bere ne my trust in editors of any name, 
age, orsex. It wasnotthe16cents. ‘My young remem- 
brance’ recalls heavier draws on patience and pocket 
which were borne like an early martyr. No, dear 
Bazar, it was ridicule that hurt, faith that bled. 
When remarks are made about too confiding a na- 
ture, I do believe you could put me in a pint cup, 
and shut down the lid. (The doctor won't allow it 
done.) Now, dear Bazar (and you are dear, even 
with this blow fresh on my smitten spirit), you didn’t 
do that; some of your ‘people’ did ; and though I am 
not in public life (nor ever hope to be, unless the Wo- 
men’s Rights movement enables me to marry a coun- 
ty sheriff), I have had servants whose conduct was not 
altogether SS maga by either my code of morals or 
manners. (Mem.—Nothing personal intended, and the 
Exile of Erin need not show temper.] Excuse digres- 
sions; there always are such a lot of things jogging 
my elbow and begging to be said, there is no getting 
on. You are sorry. But I must close, for the doctor 
says I must not write except to sign my name; and 
really sometimes I find that the hardest kind of writ- 


Dear Bazar (and you grow dearer the more I write 
and get acquainted), I have a favor to ask. (Not to 
send back those 16 cents—oh no! no! I am taking 
that sum, with compound, doubly compounded inter- 
est out of you now!) It is hard coaxing with pen 
enus herself could have done 
jally when one is almost on 
her back, and not able even to show her best hand- 
write. ‘rhere’s a dear, dear good Bazar—so kind to 
every body—so nice and willing to do a favor—there 
—I knew he would. He is sure to do what I ask—to 
wit: Send this letter to Madame ——. Indeed, in- 
deed, I am a real somebody (real as taxes, tight 
boots, January bills, or New York slush in winter), 
and every word I say is true, only too true about the 
sick; and now don’t cross me—there’s the dearest 

. Who can tell but if Madame saw this appeal 
she might send word how that collar goes on; and it 
would be profitable for me to get well 

“Dear 7, I am sorry to be so sreageninied 
and brief. Neither gift is natural to me. My singu- 
lar strength and depth of mind I owe to an early pe- 
rusal of that gifted poetess, L. E. L. 

‘*My brevity, I am proud to state, is entirely owin 
to a faithful study and endeavors to copy the few an 
terse speeches of the Late Lamented Andrew Johnson 
the First. 

“When I wish to be diffuse and confidential (as I 
should have liked now) I prepare 7 by studying 
Mr. Martin F. Tupper’s Proverbial P., which enables 
me to be gushing and discursive. It seems almost 
hard, but the doctor won't allow me to read any 
—. so light and amusing; hence this extreme 

revity. 

‘Pardon it, and believe me admiringly = 


**P.S.—My own dearest Bazar, this very hour that 
other Bazar came (four days behind the first), and 
your character is like a June sky, all the brighter for 
astorm. I send my letter for three reasons: First. 
To encourage you in the steep and rugged paths of 
rectitude. virtuous, and you will be raPPy-) Sec- 
ond. To fully convince you that the female mind (even 
in sickness) is able to grapple with the great questions 
oftheday. Thirdly and lastly and chiefly. Because I 
had such a bother copying it from box-lids and old 
envelopes that it goes to my heart to have it wasted. 
Again let me subscribe myself,” etc. 

Nina AnD Netirz.—We know nothing of the book 
you mention.— It is not improper for a lady in mourn- 
ing to wear a watch and jet bracelets. Hair jewelry 
is always worn to some extent, but is not so fashion- 
able at present as jet. 

A Conrrisutor.—Bazar No. 52, Vol. IL, contains 
a pattern and description of trimming for your street 
basque. The pattern of the Velvet Jacket with white 
guipure trimming in No. 2, Vol. III., is also pretty 


for a cloth garment. A file of the Bazar will farnish - 


designs for toilette cushions.—We do not know wheth- 
er you meant a cap or a cape for an elderly lady, but 
refer you to back Numbers of the Bazar for patterns 
of both. ° 

M.J.C.—Any fancy store will supply you the Span- 
ish reeds, or you can have them made to order. 

E. D. M.—As you will not probably care to wear 
such deep mourning as bombazine, get heavy En- 


| glish serge, or else cashmere or drap d’été for your 


suit. Make with two skirts and a Metternich man- 


| tle, or else a basque, and trim with the material in 





flat pleats all turned une way; or, as you are stout, 
merely bias bands two inches wide, edged with a tiny 
told ofcrape. This is the usual street suit. Shawls are 
but little worn except when draped. Yours oi black 
cashmere can be made into a very stylish garment. 
You will find patterns in Bazar Nos. 28 and 81, Vol. 
IL.—Run a drawing string through your veil, tie it 
around the bonnet under your chin, and, when not 
worn over the face, draw it altogether to the left 
side, and fasten just over the ear with a plain jet pin 
with clasp. ae 

Karr B.—Garnet and gray, garnet and gold, garnet 
and black, garnet and white, are all well worn togeth- 
er, and some shades of blue contrast prettily with your 
shade. Bands of velvet heading pleated flounces are 
the most stylish trimmings for black gros grain suits. 
Reaa New York Fashions of Bazar No. 1, Vol. IIL, for 
full directions about flounces. 

Euma Z.—We do not agree with you in admiring 
gilt kid gaiters for ladies, as they look too theatrical. 
They are very pretty on little girls at dancing parties. 
Information about evening shoes is given in another 
column. 

Fiorma.—Bazar No. 88, Vol. IL, contains letters for 
marking linen. 

Emma Lovisse.—Kid or pebbled morocco gaiters with 
buttons at the sides, thick soles, and heels an inch and 
a half high, are the. shoes worn this season.—Make 
your tarlatan over-skirt open in front, as long as the 
under-skirt, and then bunch it up to the proper length 
with small clusters of flowers. Wear a bunch of trail- 
ing flowers behind instead of a belt. : 

Neue S.—There is nothing newer for the hair than 
to roll the front @ la Pompadour, and wear a chate- 
laine braid.—Wear your veil in the boa style men+ 
tioned in the New York Fashions of this Number.— 
Ladies usually take leave of gentlemen visitors in the 
parlor rather than at the street-door. 

Matitpa.—We supply no periodicals but our own, 
and can not give special patterns.—We know nothing 
about the ‘Consumption Doctor," and until you know 
more about him you had better cling to the ‘‘excel- 
lent physician” you now have. 


glish history and literature, including the modern 
poets," more decidedly special by studying the stand- 
ard authors thoroughly. 

Hostxss.—We agree with you that wine had better 
be withheld from the young, who do not require it 
except in certain rare cases of disease, when the doc- 
tor is the only proper person to prescribe it. We can 
not, however, accede to the proposition that those who 
have intoxicating drinks on their tables are responsi- 
ble for the misuse of them by others. We might as well 
charge a man with being an accomplice in a murder 
merely because one of his dinner-knives was used as 
the instrument of its commission. 

Hostzss.—As the entertainer, you should not send 
away your plate and appear to have done until all 
your guests have got through. 

Lavra K.—It is always deemed good-breeding not 
to manifest vexation at any untoward incident at a 
party. Whether your china bowl is shattered, silk 
gown spoiled, or feelings wounded by stupidity, awk- 
wardness, or maliciousness, you should try to appear 
as unconcerned as possible. 

New Yorker.—We can hardly believe that the can- 
can was danced, as you state, at a late fashionable as- 
sembly ball at Delmonico’s. If so, we infer that there 
were no fathers or brothers present. The cancan is a 
wanton dance, which has hitherto been confined ex- 
clusively to those resorts of French vice of which no 
one cares to confess his knowledge in the presence 
of a modest person. 

Briweeroom.—There is no fixed fee for marriages. 
The bridegroom can give the clergyman whatever 
amount of money his generosity prompts, which is 
not apt to be niggardly on such an occasion. The 
groomsman is generally made the medium of be- 
stowing the bounty. It is the privilege of the lady 
to fix the day of the wedding. : 

Donor.—A present should be immediately acknowl- 
edged, but not returned too soon, as this would indi- 
cate an impatient sense of obligation. 

Batt-aorrs.—It is not deemed proper for young un- 
married women to go to a ball unless attended by 
their mothers, married sisters, or some elderly female 
friend. 

Mrs. F.—It is not necessary that the daughter 
should formally assist her mother in the reception 
of guests at a ball or other entertainment. She should 
regard it as a duty, however, to aid in the dispensa- 
tion of the hospitalities. 

Gusstz.—Your idea about the Afghan is excellent, 
and we are sure that with your evident good taste and 
originality, assisted by designs for appliqué and em- 
broidery that you will find in various numbers of Vol- 


out. 

Mrs. B. C.—The Undine and Snowflake costumes 
are both described in Bazar No. 8, Vol. Il. You can 
order the paper from this office. 


ishly make a short skirt and plain waist, and over 
this a short, half-adjusted jacket with flowing sleeves. 
Puta flat pleating around the skirt, headed by a black 
Astrakhan band two inches wide. The band alone 
trims the jacket. 





Tue perfume of the season is the Extract of 
Stephanotis, the Flower of Purity, one of the 
choicest of LetcHForp’s Floro-Heraldic Per- 
fumes. This exquisite perfume, in elegant cut- 
glass bottles, is for sale by all druggists. —[Com.] 





Fematz Compratnts should be cured, as they often 
= be, by a few doses of Ayrr’s SaRsaPaRILLa. — 
om.) : 








Copy1ne betsy es | the meang of the newly-in- 
vented i Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Upp lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting —. ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


————————————— 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MRS. ANN S, STEPHENS? 
LAST AND BEST STORY, 
“MORE SECRETS THAN ONE.” 


—_—— 


During the year which has just past Mrs. Stephens 
has been writing the above Story expressly for SAT- 
URDAY NIGHT, the best family paper in the country. 


EVER TE. 

“ More Secrets Than One” is now being published 
in Sarurpay Nieut, No. 17, which is for sale by all 
Newsdealers. 

gz Specimen copies sent free to any address. 

Subscription price of SATURDAY NIGHT, $8 00 
per year; $150 per six nie, and $1 00 per four 

? 


months. DAVIS & ELVERSO 
Publishers and Proprietgrs of Saturday Ni; 6 
Philadelp! Be 





J. T.—As you “ abhor the use of cosmetics,” the best 


plan to keep your hands white, which you say ‘are 
naturally fair,” is to wear kid gloves indoors and 
out, and to touch them occasionally with a little cold 
cream, while you avoid, as far as is consistent with 
proper cleanliness, the use of soap, and especially hot 
water.—A young girl of eighteen can make her fall- 
dress calls in either the ‘round hat” or ‘‘ bonnet,” as 
she may think fit.—In reading you can not do better 
than make your “pretty general knowledge of En- 





A hUMBUG 


Has long legs; won’t stand stili long. Dr. WoLoorr 


occupies the same business he did ten years ago, and 
stops pain, free of cost, with his Par Patnz, at 181 
t Chatham Square, New York, Soid at all drug stores. 


ume Second of the Bazar, you will be able to carry it 


Bianoee.—To make your blue cloth costume styl-- 


SHE Gis IT IS THE FINEST STORY SHE. 
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A Thue LOVE STORY! 


—_—— 


A STORY WHICH SHOULD BE READ BY EVERY 
LADY IN THE LAND, 


is now ready, in the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 





This Real Love Story is entitled 


FAITHFUL MARGARET; 
OR, THE 


SLEUTH-HOUND OF CASTLE BRAND. 


By Miss Annrz ASHMORE. 





The gifted author of ‘“‘The Beautiful Rienzi,” and 
“The Bride Elect,” encouraged by the universal praise 
awarded to the romances just named, has produced 


DRY GOODS, , 

T. STEWART & CO. 

‘ will continue to offer 
AT THE RECENT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, 
Prior to closing 
THEIR SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY, 
All their popular stocks of 
SILKS, LACES, 

DRESS GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, 
SHAWLS, ’ HOSIERY, 
LOVES, 

LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN'S 
UNDERGARMENTS, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 
CARPETS, 

CURTAIN MATERIALS, 

; - and 
EVERY VARIETY OF HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., and TENTH ST. 





another charming story, which is in many respects su- 
perior to them. While marked by the same elegance 
of expression, force of delineation, and life-like char- 
acterization, 
FAITHFUL MARGARET; 
OR, THE 


SLEUTH-HOUND OF CASTLE BRAND, 


possesses a plot so artistic in construction, and so mys- 
terious in incident, that every chapter contains some 
new and strange developments which almost perplex 
the reader and keep him or her in a state of delightful 
wonderment from the opening to the close. This is 


A REAL LOVE STORY, 
the leading events hinging upon the 
UNWAVERING LOVE OF THE HEROINE, 


which no inducement, no temptation, no persecution, 
can compel her to relax. Loving with all the strength 
and purity of a noble heart, she persists in her pur- 
pose, until the fruition of her hopes rewards her un- 
ceasing devotion. True to the promise made at the 
death-bed of a loved friend, she daringly confronts 
every obstacle which rises to prevent its fulfillment, 
and, encouraged only by the approval of her own true 
heart, she ever keeps in view the mission she has un- 
dertaken, until friends and foes alike learn that she 
eeserves, and has won, the title of 


FAITHFUL MARGARET. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
The 
NEW YORK WEEELY 
at present contains 
SIX GREAT STORIES! 


A NEW STORY 
is begun Every Month, and each Number has 
TEN OR TWELVE SKETCHES, 
besides the 
REGULAR DEPARTMENTS: 


Gossip witn Reapers anp CoNnTRIBUTORS, 
Irems or InTEREST, 
Know .epee-Box, and 
Prieasant ParaGRaPus. 


Each Issue of the 
NEW YORK WEEKLY 


contains several beautiful illustrations, double the 
amount of Reading-Matter of any paper of its class, 
and the Sketches, Short Stories, Poems, &c., are by 
the ablest writers of America and Europe. The 


NEW YORK WEEKLY 


OFFERS THE FOLLOWING 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 


One FasrSINGle CODFs csi ccccccccsccsccce $3 00 
* four copies ($2 50 each)......... 10 00 
oe Ste COLDIEM cc cciccccsss soccees 2000 


Those sending $20 00 for gq club of eight, all sent at 
one time, will be entitled toa copy rrez. Getters-up 
of clubs can afterward add single copies at $2 50 each. 





t#” SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE. 23 
All Letters must be directed to 


STREET & SMITH, 
Box 4896, New York. 
Office, 65 FULTON STREET. 


- 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
UTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 


WEDDING OUTFITS, 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING. 
WALKING SUITS AND DRESSES, 
LADIES’ VELVET CLOAKS. 
REAL ASTRAKHAN CLOAKS AND MUFFS. 
SABLE, ERMINE, AND.MINK FURS. 
Tatra Listy Samples of Materials in Garments, De- 


scription of Styles, and Directions for Measurement 
be sent upon application. 





JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers, Jobbers, and Retailers of 
Dry Goods and Furs. 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


| Fes & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 





DEPARTMENT. 
INFANT'S WARDROBE “B" FOR $100. 

2 Flannel Bands..............+- @ $0 6234 ..$1 25 
2 Barrow Coats. .........ececeee 200.... 400 
2 Flannel Skirts..............-- @ 300.... 600 
CO errr Terror @ 176.... 5% 

Le o 6$‘Tecked..... 2..@ 22.... 6% 
6 Linen Shirts...........0eee0e @ 12.... 750 
6 Night Dresses..........-....+ @ 250....15 00 
© BUDE iin ccccneveccossccccnce -.@ 300....18 00 
2 bed DOSHEB. ccccccccccscccses @ 500....10 00 
Wo les os sana datacsacaqawctaccsdcaddananaa 10 00 
1 Basket, furnished..............- deamagen 6 50 

6 Pairs Knitted Socks.......... @ 62%.. 37 
1 Embr’d Merino Shawl..........-.seeeee-s 6 00 
$100 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.0.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 


461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 





OPALINE 
for the Teeth, 
Gums, & Breath. 

OPALINE 
is reliable, effi- 
cient, and con- 
venient. 

OPALINE 
is sold by Drug- 
gists and dealers 
throughout the 
United States 
and Europe. 

OPALINE 
is recommended 
by physicians & 
dentists. Useno 
other dentifrice. 

Inventor and 

rop’r, Cuas. K. 

evry, Dentist, 
Worcester, Mass. 


TELEEELERLLEL 


WORKING CLASS.—Weare now pre; to 
nish all classes with constant empsorment at home, the whole of 
the time or for the spare moments. Business new, lightand 
profitable. Persons of either sex ea earn from 50c. to $5 per 
evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole time 
t the “business: ys and girls earn nearly as much es men. 

‘hat all who see this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are no 











sentfree by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 








A GREAT OFFER. t 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., will 
dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
ans, of six first-class makers, at 
SOX TREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH DUR- 
THE HOLIDAYS, 
or will take from $5 to $25 monthly until paid; the 
same to let, and rent money appl ed if purchased. 
New 7-Octave Pianos for $275 and upward; New Or- 
gans for $45 and upward, for cash. 


De MODENWELT, the cheapest and best 
Fashion Journal. It gives aver 1600 useful Tl- 
lustrations, 280 full-sized Patterns, and 12 large Color- 
ed Engravings yearly. The ladies are delighted with 
it. Every one should have it. Only $3 a year, or two 
specimen ay for 30c. Address 

S. T. TAYLOR, 391 Canal St., New York. . 


URL YOUR HAIR!—A bottle of 
MAGNETIC CURLIQUE 
sent FREE. It curls straight hair in beautiful curls 
ON THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with Stamp, 
Pror. BYRON, GarretrsviL_r, Onto. 


HANDSOME rctt-cirt PHOTOGRAPH 

ALBUM, holding 20 full-size pictures, mailed, 
postpaid, for 25 cts. ; 5 for $1; $2 25 per dozen. Cir- 
culars free. Address C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N.Y. 

















AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS, wonderful and 
amusing, °5 cts.a package. Ltsrarseor Love, 
50cts. Send to W. C. WEMYSS, 8 Astor Place, N. Y, 





ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 


SAPQLIO 


CLEANS 
windows, 
MARBLE, 
KNIVES, 






\\\ POLISHES 
\ TIN WARE, 
IRON, STEEL, &c. 


Qepot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 
ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


At Repvucep Priogs, consisting of 
PARLOR, a CHAMBER SUITES, 
a 


F. KRUTINA’S 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Nos. 96 and 98 East Houston Sr., 
All Goods Warranted. Between Bowery and 2d Av. 


ET JEWELRY. — Just received from 

London and Paris the most oro designs 
of Jet Jewelry, consisting of the full sets— 
PRINCESS OF WALES, EUGENIE, 

&., &., &. 
Also, Bracelets and Necklaces to match. The above 
are well worthy the attention of the ladies. Orders by 
mail punctually attended to. 
E. MYERS, Manager, 687 Broadway, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Very little capital required, and no risk. Success 
certain. Busi highly respectable, and Profit from 
66 to 100 per cent. Persons desiring lucrative em- 
jo ge should write for particulars at once. Ad- 

ress BENJ.W. HITCHCOCK, 24 Beekman S8t., N.Y. 


The 


CHAS 4 R. 
The cheapest, smartest, and best New York newspaper. 








PATTI, 














Weexty, $23 and Werg.y, $1 ayear. ALLTHE News 
at half-price all reports of mark ulture, Farmers’ 
and Fruit Growers’ Clu’ 





-Pierce’s Scissors Sharpener 


Is truly ‘‘not larger than an old-fashioned half dollar, 
and does the work of a grindstone.” 
Price—No. 1, = 25¢. | No. 2, = 50c. each. 

For sale at Fancy-Goods and Variety Stores. 
Wholesale by AUG. D. WHITE, 

740 Broadway (near Astor Place), New York. 

gz Liberal terms to Dealers. Agents wanted. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macutne Witrsout Money. 
For a address 
THE LSON SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


FAR ate R Nee 


For Family Use—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits every 
= AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample 
stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1870. 


Harper's Macazineg, One Year......$4 00 
Hagrer’s WEEKLY, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper’s Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Maeazinz, Harper's WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazakz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


In the Week y for Nov. 20, 1869, was commenced the 
new story “‘MAN AND WIFE,” by Wixxte Cotttns, 
the Author of “The Woman in White,” “ No Name,” 
** Armadale,” and “The Moonstone.” Subscribers re- 
mitting $4 00 for each single subscription will be fur- 
nished with the Wrerx.y from the commencement of 
this story to the close of 1870, 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazing, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrx.y or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers: for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time“ts specitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxs.y and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
es ag to the order of Harrrr & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without Joss to 
the sender. 




















Terms For Apvertistnc In Harper's Perronroars. 
Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $250 ; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each ingertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





1. 

MEDORA LEIGH; a History and an Autobiography. 
Edited by Cuartes Mackay. With an Introduc- 
tion, and a Commentary on the Charges brought 
against Lord Byron by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


: 2. 
TENNYSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits, 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00, 


8. 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Asnort, Author of 
“Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,” &c. 
Elegantly Illustrated. from Designs by Doré, Dela- 
roche, Durham, aud Parsons. Svo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 50. 


FAVORITE ENGLISH POEMS. With 820 elegant 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $8 00. 


5. 

MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “Our Vil- 
lage, &c.” Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 
With Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L’Es- 
TRANGE. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


6. 

THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. -A Met- 
rical Translation into English. With Introduction 
and Commentaries. By Lorp Lytton. With Latin 
Text from the Editions of Orelli, Macleane, and 
Yonge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. “ 


%. 

COMFORT’S GERMAN COURSE. A German 
Course, adapted for use in Colleges, High-Schools, 
and Academies. By Gro. F. Comrort, Professor o 
Modern Languages and Aisthetics in Alleghany Col- 
lege, Meadville, Pa. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


8. 
BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; or, The Adventures 
and Misadventures of Robert Ainsleigh. With D- 
lustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


9. 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. Ed- 
ited by Bensamrn Vinoent, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain ; and Revised for the Use of American 
Readers, 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00. 

10. 

MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. A Novel. By Jusrin 
MoCarruy, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbors.” 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 

11. 

THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions 
of the Globe. By Dr. G. Hartwia, Author ot “The 
Sea and its Living Wonders," ‘The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and ‘“‘The Tropical World.” With Addi- 
tional Chapters and 163 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $3 75. 


2. 

THE ROMANCE OF SPANISH HISTORY. ByJoun 
8. C. Annorr, Author of ‘* The French Revolution,” 
“The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. With 
Tilustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

1 


13, 

ONLY HERSELF A Novei. By Annie Tuomas, 
Author of “ False Colors,” ‘Denis Donne,” “ Play- 
ing for High Stakes,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 

14. 

PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Lossine, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 862 Illustrations, en- 
graved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
from Original Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $$ 50, Full Roan, $9 00; Haif 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 


15, 

A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACE;; or, A County Fam- 
ily. A Novel. By the Author of “ One of the Fame 
ily,” “‘Carlyon’s Year,” “Found Dead,” &c. 8yo, 
Paper, 35 cents. 


16. 

WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
ural History and Adventure. By James GRrEEN- 
woop, Author of “The Adventures of Reuben Dav- 
—, “The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 
“The Seven Curses of Londén,” &c. th 147 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 


1. 
WRECKED IN PORT. A Novel. By Epmunp Yares, 
Author of “Kissing the Rod,” “Land at Last," 
“Black Sheep,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


18. 

LOST IN THE JUNGLE. Narrated for Young Peo- 
ple. By Paux B. Du Cuatttvu, Author of “ Discov- 
eries in Equatorial Africa,” “Wild Life under the 
Equator,” ‘Journey to Ashango Land,” “ Stories 
of the Gorilla hag mi &e. ith numerous En- 

gravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

19. 


UPHAM’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Mental Phi- 
losophy: embracing the Three Departments of the 
Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By Tuomas C. 
Uruam, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy in Bowdoin College. In Two Volumes, 
Vol. I.: Intellect, Language; Voi. II.: Sensibilities, 
Will. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per volume. 

20. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S ‘NOVELS, Complete. Harper's 
Illustrated Library Edition, Complete in 5 vols., 
12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents per volume, The 
set complete, in a neat case, $3 75. 

Apa Bepr.—Tue Mit on tae Fioss.—Fe1t1x Hott. 

Fon or CiegioaL Lire and Sitras Margner.— 
OMOLA, 


21. 

THACKERAY'S NOVELS: 

Vanity Farr. 32 illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 
—PeEnvEnnis. . 179 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cts. 

.—Tue Vinerntans. 150 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
%5 cents.—Tuz Newcomrs. 162 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents.—Tur ADVENTURES OF PuiLip. 64 
Illustrations and Portrait of Author. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents.—Hrnry Esmonp and Lovet tax Wipowge. 
12 Dlustrations. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 

22. 

CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 

Harp Casu. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 85 cents.—Grir- 
FitH Gaunt; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 8vo Paper, 
25 cents.—It 1s Never Too Late to Menp. 8vo, Pa- 

r, 35 cents.—Love Mer Litttz, Love Mz Lone. 
vo, Paper, 35 cents.—Foun Pray. 8vo, Paper, 25 
cents.—Wuitr Lirs. 8vo, Paper, 85 cents,—Pre 
Worrtneron, Curistiz Jounstong, and Other Sto- 
ries. Svo, Paper, 50 cents.—Tue CLoistgR AND THE 
Hearru. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





PERFUMERY 


? 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS, 
AND TOILET SOAPS. 
C. B. WOODWORTH & SON, Rochester, N. ¥. 
N.Y. Office: 835 Broadway, Room 18, 
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FACETIA, 





Sar a male advocate «. 
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al 
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omnibus to see if any man 
in the trowd looks like 


rection; and when I see 
them all keep their seats,4 
hide my face behind my 
newspaper and blush for 
my sex.” 


WEATHER PROPHE- 
CIES FOR 1870, 

January will be fine and 
bright; in fact, quite a sec- 
ond summer, unless there 
should be a succession of 
storms of either wind, rain, 
or snow, or all three, ac- 
companied by intetise cold. 
But this will make no 
positive alteration in the 
month itself. 

February will be lovely. 
If it is not, write to our of- 
fice; any complaint shall 
meet with instant atten- 
tion. 

March, April, May. Prog- 
nostications for these three 
months give us most fa-* 
vorable expectations. Our 
readers will carefully notice 
for themselves in a pocket- 

k the changes ofétem- 
perature, and we shall have 
a pleasure in compar- 
ng the notes so made with 
our own in the above-men- 
tioned prognostications. 

The same plan to be pur- 
ened with the other months. 

Socgiaiatiniebabie 


The wretch who can stand 
in a pair of slippers worked 
for him by his wife, and 
scold her, is a brute who 
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deserves to have the gout 
in both feet. 

e oe 

Wuar Nexr?—The inge- 
nuity of our great agricul- 
tural implement-makers is extraordinary. One of 
them has lately invented a machine for sowing wild 
oats, which is expected to have an immense sale. sleep. 

etre ct catalan 


Cuorvs. ‘ Look at her Big Foot! 


A.ways Tur Srason.—There is one outdoor amuse- 
ment in our variable climate which may be pursued 
all the year round, wet or dry—house-hunting. 





No Contrapiotion.—Can a tall man have a short 
memory ?—-Yes, just as a short man can have a long 


bie Bednar nh moter, banner 
NO TIME TO UNDERSTAND. 

** How is it, my dear,” inquired a schoolmistress of 
a little girl, ‘that you do not understand this simple 





HALF MINUTES WITH 
OUR BEST AUTHORS. 
Mark Lemon wrote Up 

and the London Streets. 

Well, after that, Mark Lem- 

on can write any where. 

Our Own Story. Very kind 

r aa 
of her; but if she dia, | 
did we not get the proo! 

. for correction ?” 

Author of Cousin Stella 
wrote Who Breaks Pays. A 
perusal of this we would 

- strongly recommend to all 
cooks and house-maids. 


Handwriting on the Wall. 
Oh yes! somebody always 

_ does, but nobody will ever 
confess to the act. 

James Grant wrote Sec- 

to None. Only in his 
own estimation, we should 
imagine. 

Author of Mabel wrote 

~ Wondrous Strange. But 
there is nothing either 
strange. or wondrous now- 
adays. 

Somebody has_ written 
True to Nature. Excellent 
person that! Why don't 
more people follow so good 
an example? 

Mrs. Gaskell wrote Right 
at Last. Both first and last, 
we think. 

Mrs. Craik wrote The 
Unkind Word. Did she? 
Shame, shame! we didn’t 
expect it of you, Mrs. Craik. 

rs. Brock wrote Broad 
Shadows on Life’s Pathway. 
Did she, now? She must 
be a large woman. 

Somebody has _ written 
The Book that will Suit You. 
Well, considering how 
many we have had that 
didn’t suit, we must order 
this book: at once. 

Annie Thomas wrote On 
Guard. Ah! ha! Annie 











Oh, what a Waist !—and what a Ridiculous Little Head !—and 2o Chignon! She’s no Lady! Oh, what a Fright!’ 


A Bone or Contention—The jawbone. 


a 
HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


To Destroy Black Beetles.—Turn a pack of fox-hounds 
into the kitchen. 
To Cure Smoky Chimneys.—Discontinue fires. 


sii thine?” To get rid of Ghosts.—Use disinfecting fluid freely. 
Husbands are always thinking about money. Wives “Tdo not know, indeed,” she answered, with a per- ont pane py y-Rot.—Soak the places affected with the 
never ask for it at all. They are quite content with a | plexed look; ‘‘ but I sometimes think I have so many st dry sherry. 


check, dear humble things. 
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“WITHIN THE MEMORY OF,” ETC. * 
MasTER Tom. “It’s a precious cold day; ain’t it, Frank?” 
RANK. “ Yes, bijjove! I haven’t known such a Winter since I was a Boy.’’ 
[Tom regards Frank in future with awe. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT! 


Moruer (in Art Gallery). “Executed in—— Tut-t-t-t! Lauk a Mussy, ’Liza! what did them Foreigners 
want to ’Ang that poor Innocent-Lookin’ Young Creetur’ for?” 


things to learn that I have no time to understand.” 








Kl" 


To get the Servants up Early in the. Morning.—Send 
them to bed early at night. 

To Prevent the Beer going-too Fast.—Possess the key 
to the mystery. 

To Avoid Draughts.—Don't take any. 

To Destroy. Moths.—Collect. butterflies. 

How to Plate Clean.—Wrap it up in silver paper. 

How to se of Old Newspapers.—Put them into 





Thomas had caught it from 

the critics, we suppose. : 

W.H. Russell wrote North 

and South; but you needn't 

infer from this that he's 
given to extremes. 

An Essayist has written Tangled Talk; that, how- 
ever, is nothing new for an essayist. 

Somebody has written a three-volume novel All for 
the Best. This is more than we can say for the gen- 
erality of threc-volumes. 

Somebody wrote All Round Ireland on Foot. A 
wonderful creature this. Did he never sit down while 
ongrged on his literary labors ? 

nthony Trollope asked, Can You Forgive Her? but 
what reply the public made we never have heard. 
pelt rib a ree 

PrrrrotLy CLear.—Every person on earth must be 
‘under a cloud” sometimes ! 





Jigen 
Fortiriep VesseLs—Ships with forecastles (four 
castles). 





Ligur Reapinc—Gas bills. 
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. . [OF course 


SO ARTLESS! 
Cousin Grorce. “And where had this bit of Mistletoe better go?” 
Cousin Emiry. “ Well, I think ap Over my Head here. Don’t you?” 
he did, the provoking, foolish fellow. ~ 








